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NEVER TOO LATE. 


BY 





M. A. K, 
oo 


Though ‘tis better to take the right path at 
cnet 
At the outset, ny hopeless friend, 
When the heart is stout and the conscie: ce 
clear, 


Yet, “tis never too late to mend.” 


The sun shines alike on the good and bad, 
And the rain and the falling dew 

still water the weeds, as it does the flowers, 
All the long, bright summer through. 


Now, if you're resolved to desert the wrong, 
And the right and the true defend, 

Then buckle the armor strong and tight, 
For, “tis never too late to mend.” 


The tenderest hope of your eager heart, 
Whatever that hope may be, 

If it have not right for its corner-stone, 
Isa hepe forlorn to thee, 


Obt shrink not from the good resolve, 
Ob! look not back, my friend, 

With « fatling heart and trembling band, 
For, ‘tis never too late to mend.” 


i, 


Under False Colors. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WILFUL WARD,’ 
“HIS WIFE'S SISTER,’”? “FLINT AND 
ISTEKL”’ ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER III. 
T was a lovely afternoon, and, if it had 
| not been for the thought of ber loncly 

walk through the gloomy wood, Joan 
would have enjoyed the fresb breeze blow- 
ing straight ipland from tbe far-off Bristol 
Channel, which on a clear day could be 
seon from the top of the bill behind Rook’s 
Nest, 

Miss Ainslie was a good walker. She 
had always been accustomed to be much 
Inthe open alr, and while abroad had re 
Velied in the beautiful old garden belong- 
ing to the convent, spending all her leisure 
hours in 
{1 668, 

Branscombe village lay in a bollow at 
the foot of the broad incline whereon stood 
ook’s Nest and stately Field Royal, and 
tLe only way to it from either place, unless 
one made a detour along the road for six 
niles, was through Joan’s bugbear, the 
dignified by the name of Brans- 
combée Forest. 

It Was a dull spot at all tines, for its tall 
frsand pine-trees, rising up like mighty 
giants, spread out their brancbes high over- 
head, completely shutting out tbe sun- 
light, while even on the hottest day in 
midsuiminer the atmosphere within it» 
dreary precincts struck with a chill upon 
the heated wayfarer, making him long for 
thé broiling sun again. 

Joan quickened her pace as she came 
Within sight of the gate leading to the 
woodland path. If she must brave the 
Hagioary terrors of the place, she would 
do so quickly as possible. 


wood 


How dark it would be when she came 
back ' she thought with a shudder, as she 
Wa ned 


quickly along, her footsteps mak- 
‘NK bO sound Upon the pathway, so thickly 
Was lt carpeted with the soft fibre from the 
treex ADOVE, 


Suddenly ber heart seemed to stand still. 


Frou somewhere, where she could not tell, 
“she tbe sound of men’s voices raised 
high in dispute—hoarse unrefined voices 
they were, the language evidently not in- 
ter for polite ears. 
41n ps,’’ thought Joan, her face paling 
psies! Martin told me ouly yes 
7 Sata tribe had encamped some 


| 


ear KHook’s Neat, and | qu 


Hat shall | do ?’’ 


ite forgot 
W 


summertime under the shady | 
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She had no time to decide, for at tbat mo- 
ment the voices grew suddenly louder, 
and from aside path emerged two men, 
ragged dissolute-looking fellows, of the 
sort always to be found lurking in the 
vicinity of a seaport town. 

They stopped talking as soon as they 
caught sight of Joan, and then, to her dis- 
may she noticed the taller and more ruf- 
fiantly of the two take bis short black pipe 
from bis mouth, wink at his comrade, and 
come sbhambling along towards her. 

There was no escaps, even if she had the 
courage to attempt it. The man could 
easily overtake her if she retraced ber 
steps; and there, in her very path, stood 
the otLer tramp toetop her flight. 

‘-Beg pardon, miss, but could you help 
us with a trifle? We've waiked all the 
way from Dowlais, and thought o’ gettin’ 
on to Chepstow tonight. We're very 
hungry, miss, an’ ’ud be grateful for sum- 
mat to help us on our way.”’ 

Now, as ill luck would bave it, Esther 
wanted change for a sovereign, and had 
commissioned Joan to get it for her in the 
village. This same sovereign was all the 
money Joan bad about her, and she could 
not give that to the men. 

“| am sorry,’’ she began, still walking 
ou; “I have no——”’ 

‘““Now stow that, miss!’’ the fellow said 
roughly. “Young ladies doesn’t gener- 
ally leave their purses behind ’em, though 
they says they does. Out with It, miss!” 

He looked so threatening that Joan's 
heart sank within her, She looked wiidly 
around, but not a soul was within sight, 

“I should be very pleased to give you 
some coppers, or even silver, if I had 
either,’’ she said at last, trying to speak 
boldly, “but unfortunately | bave not.’’ 

The ruffian looked staggered for a mo 
ment, but he knew that there was nobody 
about but themselves, and that the game 
was in his own bands, 

“Ev yer got yer purse with yer?’ he 
asked, with a covert glance at his compan- 
ion, for, as Joan had been walking on, 
they had nearly reached the latter, who 
was watching the proceedings with sullen 
apathy. 

For one moment Joan was tempted to 
answer in the wuegative. But she had 
never told alie in her life, and she could 
not bring berself todo itnow, The tramp 
repeated his question, adding menacingly— 

“If ye ’avn't got it, we must see if there 
ain’t somethin’ else as we could turn into 
money; an’ if ye ’ave, why, I'll lay my 
life there’s somethin’ in it!" 

‘“Yes—I have wy purse, but— 

‘Perdooce it then, miss—perdooce it!’’ 

But as the fellow spoke Joan's quick oar 
had caught the sound of « whistle, followed 
by a voice calling— 

“Ross, Ross! Come here, sir!” 

It was not the utierance of another 
tramp, she feit sure, and somehow it In- 
spired ber with Courage, more especially 
asthe man who had remained @ passive 
spectator of ber interview with bis com 
panion muttered something and began to 


” 


| make off in an opposite direction. 


Quuieck, or it will be the 
worse for yer!’ growled the man at her 
side. ‘Come, out with it’’—-with an im- 
pression which inadé her blood curdie— 
“for I mean to ‘ave it!” 

Partly trom terror, partly to gain time, 
Joan put ber hand in ber pocket; but the 
Ere she could 


“Yer purse! 


man was too quick for her, 
divine his intention he bad seized her arin, 


snatched the purse outof her band, and 


was off up the path in the wake of his 
com panion 

Joan was beside herself wit frig a 
lismpay, and acry for help escaped her s 
in imagination she saw tne wood peopled 
with tramps and gipsies all ready rob 
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| and murder 
| way to turn, 


Help was however nearer than she 
thought. A young man in shooting-cos. 
tumeé came hurrying from the direction of 
the village, followed by a keeper anda 
couple of dogs. 

No sooner did the young fellow see Joan 
than he camé atraight up to her, and, rais 
ing his cap, inquired anxiously— 

‘Did you—did I hear somebody call! just 
now ?”’ 

*Yos.’’ Joan’s lips were quivering and 
her eyes full of tears. ‘I have been so 
frightened |! Two men asked me for money 
just now, and one has taken my purse. 
They ran off when they heard you coming; 
but I really believe’’—with a little catch in 
ber breath which was strangly like a sob 
—‘‘that if you badn’t apperred just then, 
they woulu have murdered me!’’ 

“Which way did they go?” the gentle 
man asked. 
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her, and she knew not which | “It will be a pleasure,’’ be responded 


eagerly. 
“But [ should be taking up your time. 
You are out shooting.” 


“IT shail not try my luck any more to- 
day. Fergusonand I were returning home 
when we saw you. My time is quite at 
your service, | assure you. Did I under- 
stand you to say that you were bound for 
the village ?’’ 

Joan hesitated, for she knew that ber 
arrival at home without having executed 
Katber’s commission meant a stormy even- 
ing, and that no excuse on the score of ber 
disagreeable adventure would awaken 
Esther's sympathy to the exclusion of her 
own personal grievance, 

The temptation toaccept Sir Humpbrey'a 
offer to escort her to the village was very 
She would not be in the least afraid 


| with him by her side, she thought, as she 


Joan pointed inutely up the path; she | 


could not trust herselt to speak 

*Follow them, Ferguson, and take the 
dogs with you! I’ll see Wiliet and 
send him after you to takethem in charge, 


just then 


Mind you don’t lose sight of them!’ was | 


the sharply spoken cominand. 
With a “Very well, sir; I'll run them 


hurried away, the dogs, scenting some 
kind of game, bounding after him with 
joyous barks of anticipation, 

The young man turned to Joan. 

“T am sorry you have been #0 alarmed,’’ 
he said gently. “This wood i4 not the 
safest place for a lady to walk in alone; 
there are tramps often lurking about.”’ 

“Yos; and I am unfortunately «a dread 
ful coward,’’ the girl answered, favoring 
bin. with @ rather sickly simile, for «he bad 
not yet recovered from her fright. “I was 
obliged to go into the villages for something 
that was wanted very purticularty, ori 
should never bave ventured here by my- 
self. However, those men have stolen my 
purse, 40 it is no good going any farther 
now,” 

“Can’t 1 be of any assistance ?”’ 

Joan smiled lJitthe more uaturally now, 
but shook her bead, 


“Tt was come ribbon | wanted,’’ she ox- 


plaind. “But, even if 1 had the money 
with m6, I dare not brave the terrors of 
this wood later on, I think my best plan 
will be to get back to Kook’ Nest as 
quickly a4 possible, The keeper is be- 
tween we and those men now, so I shall 
not mnind 80 much,’ 

“You will not go any farther alone,’ 


was the quiet answer. “1 believe I have 
the pleasure Of speaking to Mis# Ainslie?” 

“To Miss Ainslie’s companion,’ corrected 
Joan, ber color rising. 

“Ab, Miss Vyse! I have heard my sis- 
ter mention you. Jam Humphrey Lisie”’ 

smiling down at her a8 he once more 
raised his cap, 

Joan bowed, 
impulsé, held out her hand. 

“| can never thank you enough, Sir 
Humphrey,’ -and the samile which 
accompanied the words bad all ite usual 
irrésistible charm —‘‘for coming to my ren 
cue justnow. If you 
don’t know what wouid have become of 
mé, for | was paralyzed with terror.’ 

Hie took the 
lovely upturned face and the 


and then, with # sudden 


she raid 


had not done #, | 


little band In his, stealing a 
giance at the 


graceful Hgure ip its slipple gray gown. 


“There is nothing to thank me fur, real 
y,’’ he replied. ‘lam only too happy t 
have eet abie Lo be "6 ‘ y 
A - e A vs ¢ 
ohn) r a ‘ 4 
¥« walk? 


| cast an admiring giance at bis tall athletic. 


looking figure. 


“T ought to go to the village,”’ she began. 

“Then to the village we will go. | want 
to see Willett, the police-constable, about 
these tramps, We must to get back your 
purse,"’ 

“| don’t believe you will. And that re- 
minda tme’’—and Joan gave a faint little 


_ laugh—l have to get some ribbon for Mins 
down,”’ the keeper touched his hat and | 


Ainslie and she gave meé a sovereign to 
change in payment. That sovereign was 
in my purse, and unluckily | bave no 
more.” 

“Then permit me to be your banker,’’ 
Sir Humphrey said, as be put his hand 
into his pocket and, after the manner of 
men, drew therefrom a bandful of gold, 
silver and halfpence jumbled up together, 
“Here is « sovereign’’—handing it to her. 
“Wecan get that changed it Mias Alnsiie 
particularly wants it.” 


“You are very kind. I| think I will 
borrow it, if you don’t mind, because I 
can return it tomorrow. We are invited 
to luncheon, you know,'’ Joan added 
simply. 

“Yos, | remember—so you are. I am 
very glad,” ° 

He aaid it, as though he meant it, as in 


truth he did. He wondered to himself at 
this change in his sentiments with regard 
to Miss Ainslie’s# promised visit, which he 
had hitherto regarded as # decided nuis- 
ance, 

Never did Joan imagine she ceuld en- 
joy a walk through Branscombe Forest «0 
much did then. Sir Humphrey, 
anxious to eflace the recollection of her 
recent rencontre, exerted 
himself to the ulmoat to be amusing and 
entertaining, 4nd was rewarded by seeing 
the pretty color come back to his com- 
panion’s cheeks, and by hearing her clear 
sweet laugh blithely through the 
silent wood, 


as Khe 


disagreeable 


echo 


[It was a novel experience to him to be 
dancing altendance on a young lady, and 
that young lady not his sister. The young 
Baronet was not, in spite of nis 6ver ready 
courtesy all what com- 
monly called a lady's man. He never at- 
tended fair eques'rians in the Row during 


to women, in 


the London season, or drove with his 
motber and sister when they took their 
usuel daily airing in the Park, while, ms 


to going shopping with them, be would as 
soon have thought of standing behind the 
tradesinan’*® counter himesell. 

M iss 


/perative Stores, a 


And yet he calmly followed V yao 


into the Branscombe Co-« 


piace he ad 1 nm remember having en 
tered since he Wars when he 'n 
gout r A ay aur 
. N A “ 
K 4 " 
‘ ya 
sreat™ wha " i om 





2 


poopie = ust bave of t b 


etw«t temide Joan while ehe mace her pur 


i 

For the stmophere of the ehop wa so 
ent of bac Chesewe, red berring®, end 
stale vegetaties from one counter, he 


fuwliar erdury, and ehoe leather «trvg 
gied for euprewmacy in tetraying t'e r 
wlhereatoouts pyre 

[ue waster of the estabiiehmen' war 
serving two costomere at one@, .@0.  £ ut 
pickied canbtvege in a saucer Ww ary 
cheeked jittle melden, whiie he deecante’ 
ein uentiy G@pon the relative weary | 
pertios of merino end Sericn tweed Ww & 
COMAY ‘neatron. 

It wes a new sensation toSir iiumpbrey 
and by bo Means an Unjieesant one, | 
fel that be wea acting e* ewoort to this 
pretty gisi tee.de hii, and io have her ase 
in matter of fact tones bisopinion upon the 
shades of pink in the tux of ribteone be 
fore her 

Having paid for the purchase tor Joap 
he transferred the parce: Ws hin [an ket, to 
gether with the ch-nge, which the girs 
begged big to take care of for (he present, 
“pecauas,’ ahe exjiained, “I haveno pure 
to putitin, and | eouldn’t carry it louse in 
my pocket as you do.” 

it was getting late in theafternoon when 
Joan and Sir Humphrey eet) ff on ther 


return home The jittio epimcats 
ribton bead made them fee: quile intima’ 
andthe girl found bereell taking of be 
weil « bhetier am U igh he bad kr 
thie young tuan for yeare 


i 


Sir Homphrey seecmpanied her aster an 
the gale leading up the gerden pat! 
Hook « Nest, and Joan would aliow hin 
go no farther 

“) am not at el) afraid now " ene re 
marked, “and | bave given you troutie 
enough a ready.” 

‘Nonsente! I bave never #pent a ples 


genier afternoon! waa the honeet regis 


“Peball keep you to your protise to alow 
me to take you one of theme days le the 
boy ‘Twn Cawne The view there in 


eplenudid--right acrome the Bristol Chan 


nel." 

“LT ahould like to go, but—we uwiual Foe 
lelall haveto yet permiscion. Sir tits 
phrey’’—stopping bin as be wae turoirg 


away—"J—1 don’t thinkl #bail tell Mi-r 
Aimelie ab0Ul ling uel BeAliug UWiy Pulse, 
it—itmight worry ber. | bave the ribbon 
and the change, thanke to you, so there & 


DO HhecOesiiy to te her the whole«f the 


story, ‘heugh of course | shall mentios 
sboutieeting the Uatips, abd Low gra 
you bave Leen lo me.’ 

“All rigtt; | shall be as silent an tie 
grave, Au revoir! And, will «a smiling 
gianeée at ber, he turned away 

o . . . . & 

“And do you mean to say that Sir Hunm- 

plrey Lisle walked all (he way back with 


you?’ Esther asked in dubious) towers 
when Joan bad Ooished her narrative «of 
the afternoon's adventure ‘“kancy your 
meeting bin like that! Tell ine what he 


is like, Joan ; 
“Hels very handome,”” answered Jvoar 


Kesing With drestiy OF6m wslralght belore 


her * Quite my lenl OF Whatan hkoglisl 
tan should be I never met any inan J 
liked @o mien 

‘Ceood gracious, Joan, one would think 
It wasa care of love al first sight! apa 
bestber laughed rather uneasily ‘hee 
moeuber piease, he ix y property! J 
sei all never rest, after Our deren moat 
him, thi Tams Lady Lisie! 

Pden’tthbink Sir llumphrey is @ man 

Bho would easily forgive being tricked 
Was the cold rejoinder ‘You would bave 


fo tei him the truth before you married 
hitn.’’ 

‘hddlesticka! IT should do nothing ot! 
the kind, What—give bim the chance cf 
throwing me over and imarrying you i 
stead, just becaure you have the money 
and Ihave not! No, my dear pas si bete! 
I wonder’ patting ber head on one sida 
refiectively “whether be prefers fair or 
dark people, and what ishis ‘avoritecolor? 
You didn’t find out, Tl suppose, Joan? 
“No,” was the curt reply-——“l did net! 


—— = 


CHAPTER IN 


P_Xiiky wun war shining in all its «plendor 
| Upon the gray tower and turreta of 

Pieid Keyal, as Miss Ainslie’s pony 
Carriage, driven by Joan, weund round 
the broad avenue of chestnuts and came 


Within sightof the ? “ 

‘Truly @ teir doumin Oo call oneself 
owner of bether thoug i e! y 
as 8be gagzexi pret “* ne le @ he 
800 (nede #& tiental rem ,e Dbelelhow 
te alrenes f be ¢€ ate Lie 

n + joanne 
“a A wae 


THE SATURDAY 


n b.o«- 


people said there wa om s p.ece 
ana no 


and to compere with Field Hoye 


nate tb 
family © admired and respected a . 


Lislem ' Wha'te 4! t give for e home 
ke thie ene theught fear irom the 
busy bLavunl of men, the turin’ ano 


struggies of the work a day world, where 
the air im pure, the scenery perfect, an Sali 
that could sati-efy «lover of the bea atifal 
in art and natore ie entirely at command?’ 
Snhedid pot communicate ber thought 
w Esther, however: and they drove vp to 
tLe house in silepce. each cocupred with 
ner own plemsenu( aglieipetons 
[he wialtore received a warm We Ome 
from Lady Lisie and her daughter, «rd & 
eo urtecus one from Sir Huompbrey, who 
eyes rested critically upon Father's fair 
face and golden hair, then turned to Joan 
wiih friendly recognition 
j trust you have recovered from your 
frightof yeuterday,”’ be remarked kindiy 
ee he shook hands with ber, “J am eorry 
to say Ferguson could pot come up with 
those fellows, and 1 much fear we shall 
hear nothing more of thet— “Or 
your puree,’ be was about to add, bute 
texeecbing look trom Joan's biue eyes 


atopped Lim 
“J em gied of it!’ «be answered, laugb- 


ing “J don't want to see either of them 
agealt | ean never thank you encugb 
Sir Humphrey, for u gto uly Treecue an 
y" 3; J ehecame closer to hit and 
* ‘ er ‘ have brought you 
a on . ariehe pushed @ LLL pre xet 
lo his band just a4 besiuer turned round 
a scale warn *li 


tou MUsl allow m6 Ww edd ny thanks 

Mine Vyses,” sue seid eweetly. “ll was 
very k.ud of you lo see ber home. | ony 
Wwieh ene hed persuaded you to come 1D 
snd bave @ cup of low, | was quile engry 
with ber for not doing #0 Perhaps, 
bnough With ah areh g.ance —"you seorpb 
toatl feminine beverage 7 

On the contrary,’ Sir Humphrey re 
poed, ‘lo au an jovelerete tea-drnnker, 
Miss Vyee “giving ber « comical giance 

“never mentioned tea! 

“Did «he not? How  verv reminas! 
Weil, i siali make up for it ty giving you 
an Open invitation to come in to tea when- 

-er you happen to be near Rook's Nest 
between four and five in the afternoon.”’ 

“Thaok you! I| sball certainly avail 
myself of your kindness,” wes the an- 
aswer. 

But Sir Humphrey was looking at Joan; 
and Esther, intercepting the giance, felt 
eorry that she Lad sald anything about it, 

Miss Lisie’s greeting to Joan was quite 
affectionate, 

J am #0 delighted to find that Hum- 
phrey wes able to actas Kuo vghterrant to 
you yesterday ') she whispered, a8 sheand 
Joan tUllowed the olbers on @ tour through 
the house and grounds, ‘It was a mercy 
those men did not rob you. I dare say 
they would havedone so if Hurnphrey bad 

t appeared on the scene, 

Sr Humphrey bad evidently not men 
tioned the little episode of the purse, and 
Joau Uhauked bin in ber heart for having 
wo loyally Kept bis word, 

“TT never walk in those woods alone if I 
Can be. it 1 am @ terrible coward on 
foot, though on horseback | don’t care for 
anvihing or anytuaty. Can you ride?” 

Yes,’ replied the supposed companion, 

“And hunt? “Yo es 

This laet admission came rather hesitat- 
immgly Joan had forgo ten forthe moment 
ihatseoue was not Miss Alnslie the heiress, 
and that it might look Strange for a person 

b ber position to be able to sit a horse and 
follow the bounds 

“Then we «ball have some good runs 

aler on!” Kitty exclaimed gleefully. 
“Jack —er—Mr. Forsythe—is «a splendid 
borsemian, and #0 is Humphrey. Does 
Miss Ainslie ride?’ 

“Nol think not. She is timid, and does 
noteven drive’ 

Joan spoke almost eaverly, so afraid was 
she tbat her doing what Miss Ainslie did 
not might cause Mise Lisle to wonder. 

“Huimph! L expect laziness would ex- 
plain it better than timidity!’ K itty re- 
marked bluntly; and from her tone Joan 
could tell that Pstber had nut found favor 
in the eyes of Humphrey's sister if she bad 
in those of his mother, 

Of the latter fact there could hardly be 
ahy douvt. Ksther was looking her best 
and behaving ber best She quite won 
Lady Lisie’s heart by the sweetness and 
graciousness of her manner; and even Sir 
Humphrey was net proof against her out. 
spoken admiration of Field Royal 

Joan said but little, yet her few earnest 
words told Sir Hiung pbhrey, even better 
han Esther's effusiveness had done, that 
ner Clight at ~ ration were sincere 


ea I oy he power of expres 


EVENING POST. 





When the party returned to the house, 
aiter their inspection of the dairy, he left 
Keiber to walk on with Lady Lisle and 
joined Joan,mbo was waiting pehind for 
Mise Lisle. 

“lam very giad you like Field Royal.” 
he began abruptly; “I boped you would!” 

“| think U is as near perfection as any 
place can be, Joan returned sinceréiy— 
“quite my iceal! You ought to be a happy 
man, Sir Humpobrey.”’ 

“Yea,"’ be replied, laughing—‘‘you are 
right—I ougbt, and I believe |] am! My 
only regret ie that | bave not more money 
to spend on the place.”’ 

J en turned away from bim: and when 
she spoke again her tone was decidedly 
cold. 

“You sbould marry an beiress,’’ she re 
mark ed. 

“So my mother tells me," the Baronet 
answered equably. “But vot even to re 
store Field Royal to all its ancient grand- 
eur would | marry money aione I have 
old-fashioned notions about marriage, Miss 
V yee, and | actually velieve in love, though 
I am told that the idea is entirely obsolete 
in these progressive days! What say you?” 

“That I quite agree with you. I shouid 
not like to be married for my money, and, 
rather than be tied for lifeto a bushand 
who sougbt me for that alone, 1 would live 
and die an old maid!’ 

‘Bravo! That is just what Kiity says. 
Her fiance is not blessed with a super- 
abundance of wealth, Dut née tx the jolliéest 
fellow out; and they are awtully fond of 
each other!” 

“Who are?” demanced Miss Lisle, who 
had come out of the dairy justin time to 
bear her brother's concluding remark 

‘Why, you and Jack Forsythe!" Sir 
Himphrey answered promptly. ‘Mias 
Vyvee and | are discossing matrimony, and 
weare agreed that love is the only thing 
worth marrying for.”’ 

“Ob, yes—-#o am I!'’—and Kitty blushed 
charmiogly. “It is@ méiaucholy fact that 
wesha'n't bave much else to live upon— 
Jack and [—but love and cigarettes! Jagk 
does spend sucha heap of money on to- 
bacco!" 

“And you follow suit with gloves snd 
boots. You'll be an awful couple!’ ob- 
served ber brother. 

‘“Yes—I’m afraid we shall’’~—shaking 
her pretty head dolefully—‘“and most 
likely settle down to a musieal career in 
some seaside report, with a plano on 
wheels, which I shall play while he sings, 
Iam told that, with a long ulster, a crus) 
bat, and blue spectacles, your disguise is 
complete, and, if you hint at possessing a 
tiie, your fortune is made. However, 
Jack likes me to be well shod, and I like 
him to smoke, 80 we sha'n’t qua re! over 
the consequences, There is the luncheon 
bell!’ 

Lady Lisle was, on the whole, quite sat 
istied with the results of her little man- 
@ iver to make herson and Miss Ainslie 
acquainted, She had never known Sir 
Humpbrey to make himself so agreeable 
to her young lady-guests; and, before the 
two girls left, be himself accompanied 
them through thé conservatories, loading 
the supposed heiress with grapes and 
flowers to take wack with her to Rook's 
Nest, and promising to walk over there 
the next day for afternoon-tea 

Esther could scarcely contain herself for 
delight and gratified vanity as she leaned 
back In the carriage, while Joan whipped 
up the ponies, and they bowled away down 
the drive en route tor home. 

Already Esther saw herself the future 
mistress of beautiful Field Royal, the ad- 
tmiration Of the county and the belle of the 
London season. The thought was weil 
worth the boredom she had endured in in- 
specting cows, tarmnyards, dairies, pictures 
and pigs. She cared for none of these 
things, as she took care to inform Joan, to 
the latter’s intense disgust, rememt ering 
Esther's rapturous admiration of one and 
all of therm 

“But then, you see, my dear, my admira 
tion pleased Sir Humphrey and Sir Hum- 
phrey’s mamma,” Esther said ti; pantly 
—“that was everything. He is cériainly 
nice, rather goody goody, I imagine, with 
a penchant for family prayers and cold 
dinners on Sundavs. But we shall change 
all that; and he is just the sortot man who 
would idolize his wife, and not feel the 
least disappointed when he tound she had 
po money after al! Don’t you j 
pte y y think so, 

“I think he would resent being deceived 
by his wife, however much he loved her,” 
was the reply; ‘‘and he is worthy of being 
married for bimself, not for Field R yal.” 


“Humph! I believe you have lost vour 
heart to hia Joan! However mp 
eaious a8 long a8 he makes ine Lady [isie 
I don’t believe in love any more thau | be 


Ezz 
lieve in art. They both mean poverty, 7 
ought to have been born in the pur 
but, since I wasn't, why” —laughivg—«] 
mean to die in it! Lady Lisle bas askeq 
us to go and spend a day or two at Pieiq 
Royal by-and- by, and she also said some. 
thing about our spending Christmas there, 
1 declare, Joan," Esther wound up exci, 
ediy, ‘we could not have improved og 
Rook's Nest after ail!’ 

“No,” replied Joan, but she spoke ab. 
eently. 

° e * * * - 

For a fortnight after the visit of Esther 
and Joan to Field Royal, they and the 
Lisies saw a good deal of each other. The 
sbocting- party had assembled, and severaj 
small gaieties were set on foot, such a 
dinner-parties followed by a dance, a visit 
by moonlight toa haunted gien, and last, 
but by no means least, a concert and 
amateur theetricals, to which the entire 
Village was invited. 

Esther, among otber accom plish menta, 
possessed a soprano voice of rare quality 
and sweetness, which had been carefully 
trained by a good master. who, owing her 
father money, had taken tbat method of 
tiecharging the debt. Soe was aisoa very 
fair actress, and, in the littleoperetta which 
had been chosen to succeed the one-act 
play, sh° and Sir Humphrey carried off the 
honors of the evening, to Lady Lisie’s un. 
feigned delight and satisfaction. 

Neither Esther nor Joan bad thought it 
necessary to change Coristian names, since 
they were not at ail likely to meet any one 
they knew; and, even if they did, the 
change would not save them from dis. 
covery. Besides, it was likely to iead to 
lapses of forgetfuiness on both sides, far 
more dificult to remedy than to avoid. 

Esther was by this time quite reconciled 
to Rook’s Nest, and regarded her chance of 
becoming Lady Lisle as a certainty, often 
annoying Joan by barping upon the suc. 
cess of the trick they were piaying upon 
the unsuspecting family at Field Royal, 
and the amusement which the fina! de- 
nouement would afford her. 

September and October passed AWAY, 
and with the first days of November the 
delights of slaughtering partridges and 
pheasants began to give way in the minds 
of the sportsr” en to the thoughts of apien- 
did runs and long days spent in the saddle 
jo the wake of the Biankshire houveds. 

Early one morning, Sir Humphrey came 
over to Rook’s Nest with a note frorm his 
mother, asking both the girls to go over to 
Field Royal the next day and remain as 
long as they wished. 

“You will find it dull this side of Christ. 
inas shut up at Rook’s Neat,” wro'e her 
lagysbip, “and weshali be only too; \eased 
if you wil! take up your quarters here in- 
stead. If you will send word what time 
it would be convenient to you to come, I 
will despatch the carriage.”’ 

‘Better let me drive over for you, Miss 
Ainslie,’’ Sir Humphrey said, when Esther 
bad read the note and expressed to him a 
delighted acceptance of the invitation. ‘I 
sball be most pleased, I assure you.”’ 

“Thank you very much, Sir Humpbrey 
—if it will not be troubling you.”’ 

“It will give methe greatest pleasure, 
Miss Ainslie !’’ was the eager reply. 

‘7 mean to have a really good time,” 
Esther said, as she and Joan set about the 
task of choosing her wardrobe for the com- 
ing visit. “And if you don’t interfere, 
Joan, and Sir Humphrey proposes to ine, 
you will be quite safe, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that your secret will die with mé. 
It is not a hard condition, is it?’’—smiling 
sweetly. 

But, in her heart, Joan thought it was; 
and that night when she went to bed her 
pillow was wet with tears. They were the 
first she had ever shed since the day when 
Esther told her of the discovery of tbe 
secret, for Joan was not given to weeping. 
But now she felt as though some dark 
cloud of evil were hovering over ber head, 
an { that this visit to Field Royal would be 
the end o! all her happiness. 

“If only I could tell him the truth,” sbé 
sobbe!, ‘before be proposes to Esther and 
discovers the trick she has played up 
him! But he, of all people, must never 
become acquainted with this secrét of 
mine. I almost wish I bad not agreed (0 
Esther’s demands, but had let her do her 
worst, and gone and hidden my disgrace 
in a foreign land. It would bave been bet- 
ter for me, for 1 couldn’t have been more 
misérable than TI am now !”’ 

The girls arrived at Field Royal rather 
later on the following afternoo? then S07 
expected, Sir Humpbrey bav # — 
them from Rook’s Nest by @ circuitous 
route in order to show JoeD 8 wondertul 
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when they made their appearance, followed 
by their host, in the drawing-room. 

To the great relief of both Ksther and 
Joan, they discovered that there was not 
among all the assembled guests a single 
face they knew, noraname with which 
they could associatea former friend or 
enemy. 

There were a North-country bisbop, with 
his wife and daughter—pleasant homely 
people, whom Joan took to at once; a 
handsome American widow, young and 
fascinating still, with a son and two daugb- 
ters—Dbeautiful girls, full of tun and gaiety, 
who found life very enjoyable, and were 
not above acknowledging the fact; one or 
two Army men, triends of Sir Humphrey’s, 
who somehow always managed to get 
leave when there was the chance of a run 
with the Blankshire hounds. 

Jack Forsythe’s two sisters—one of them 
a young widow with a four-year old son— 
were also of the party; and last, but not 
least, Jack himself, a good-looking, indo- 
lent young man, with the sweetest temper 
and most musical voice imaginable, who 
had not an idea in the world beyond Kitty 
and unlimited cigarettes. 

“He will smoke himself to death one of 
these days,’’ Sir Humphrey was wont to 
deciare—‘“the basn’t energy or brains to 
smoke himself mad; and then he'll be 
buried with a cigarette in his mouth.”’ 

At present, however, Mr. Forsythe’s 
stalwart form and fair ruddy face showed 
no signs of a premature decay; and Kitty’s 
tears, increvsed by her brother's gloomy 
prognostications, sank to rest as she looked 
at him. 

Jack admired Miss Ainslie’s companion 
immensely, as Kitty had predicted he 
would, and the two were great friends; 
but, strange to say, the heiress found no 
favor in his sight—in fact he took no pains 
to conceal his dislike to her. 





CHAPTER V. 

ADY LISLE received the two girls 
| with every expression of kindly wel- 
come, introducing them to the other 
guests and establishing them in a cosy cor- 
ner near the fire. She declared, with a 
shiver, that it made her creep to think of 
their driving in an open carriage on 80 
cold a day. She had entreated Humpbrey 
to send the brougham, but he would drive 
drive over for them himself—with a smile 

at Esther, who vainly tried to blush. 

Joan had scarcely seated herself and 
taken thecup of teaSir Humphrey handed 
her when Jack Forsythe came Jeisurely 
across the room and sank into @ vacant 
chair by her side. 

“I'm awfully glad you’ve come, Miss 
Vyse,’ he began. ‘The meet takes place 
next week. Going to hunt? Awful bore 
hunting!’ 

Joan turned ber eyes, full of amusement, 
upon him, 

“T wonder what you don’t find an awful 
bore?’ she remarked questioning|y. 

‘““Well—not you,”’ he answered coolly-— 
“you don’t bore me in the least!” 

“Thank you!’—and Joan laughed out- 
right. “I’m sure J] feel immensely fiat- 
tered.’’ 

“You ougbt, for I never pay compli 
ments as a rule, you know—it’s such a 
trouble to think of ’em. I say’’—suddenly 
lowering his voice—“‘Humphbrey seems to 
be making way over there, doesn’t he ?”’ 

Joan started, and the smiles left her face 
as she looked in the direction indicated by 
bhercompanion, Esther was sitting in an 
easy chair by the fire, and bsfore her, lean- 
ing one arf on the bigh mantle, stood Sir 
Humphrey Lisle, listening with almost 
love-like attention to what she was saying. 

Esther looked extremely well. Her 
gown of dark blue cloth fitted her likea 
Klove, and the fire light glinted upon ber 
golden hair and statuesque features, Many 
admiring eyes were fixed upon her, and 
some of the guests wondered whether she 
was not in reality their host’s fiancee—a 
state of affairs which Lady Lisle had hinted 
to her intimate friends as being possible. 

“Isshe going to have him?’ persisted 

Mr. Forsythe, finding Joan did not reply 

to his former question. 

“tT don’t know, Mr. Forsythe. 
better ask her.’’ 

Joen’s tone was so chilling tbat Jack 
stared at ber in surprise 

“Ob, Lor’! he answered with a gasp. 

I'd a8 soon cut my throat! She doesn’t 

k6 Ine, you know.” 

“tiow do you know? What a handsome 

Kirl that is—near Mies Ainslie! Who 1s 

sb6? | didn’t catch her name.”’ 
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‘How very thoughtless of ber!’ Joan's 
laugh came in ber relief at having changed 
the conversation from Esther and her at 
tendant cavalier. 

“There's Mrs Merriton—the mother— 
coming over here to speak to you. I'll 
skedaddle;” and Jack was about to rise 
when Joan stopped him. 

“No,” she exclaimed—‘‘don't go! There 
is another chair; besides which | am sure 
you are wrong—I don’t know her.”’ 


“Ob, but that won’t matter to Mrs. Mer- | 
riton if she has taken a fancy to you! Yes | 


—here she comes !"’ 

Just as he spoke the lady in question 
reached the spot where they were sitting 
and calmly sat herself down beside Joan. 

‘Your aunt, Lady Ellen Ainslie, told 
meé I should probably have the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance, Miss Ainslie,”’ 
she began, with a pleasant smile, ‘I hap- 
pened to mention when I met her at Lu- 
cerne that | was coming to Field Royal, 
and she then told me that the Lisles were 
friends of yours, and that you had tiken a 
house near here for the winter.”’ 

Joan’s face was a study. 

At first the girl had received Mrs. Merri 
ton’s mention of her aunt with a radiant 
smile, entirely forgetting her new role of 
companion, But suddenly awakening to 


a sense of her position, as Mrs, Merriton | 


finished her speech, the smile Jeft ber lips 
and the color ber cheeks. 


“I—you mistake,” #he replied, speaking | 


coldly because of the indeftinable dread 
which was stealing over her. ‘That is 
Miss Ainslie sitting over there—taiking to 
Sir Humphrey Lislie—l am only her com 
panion.”’ 

“Ob, indeed ! I beg your pardon,’’ 

Mrs. Merriton raised a pair of long 
handled eyeglasses and looked across at 
Esther. 

“So that is Lady Ellen’s niece, is it?’ 
she queried half to herself, then turned 
again to Joan—‘‘Do you know, I quite 
thought from the description that you were 
Miss Ainslie. My memory is certainly 
tailing me’’—with a litile laugh. ‘Are 
you staying at Field Royal for any length 
of time ?’’ 

**] donot know,”’ was the answer, though 
Joan thought that another contretemps 
like the present would drive her away 
post- haste, 

“Was Lady Ellen quite well when you 
saw her ?’’ she asked, after a pause. 

“Pretty well, though sbe was complain- 
ing of rheumatism in her knee, and 
thought of coming back to England to see 
her own doctor.”’ 

“Oh!’ exclaimed Joan, and her heart 
sank within her. 

‘She often said she wished she had her 
niece with her. It seems a pity for them 
to separate, and, to tel! you the truth, I do 


think it is strange for Miss Ainslie to take | 


a house ,for herself and live there with 
only a girl as young as, perbaps younger 
than herself for companion. Excuse ine, 
Miss— Miss——’’ 

“Vyse,’’? Joan explained. 

“] told Lady Eilen so, but she only 


laughed and said—‘Ob, | can trust Joan | 
quite well—sbe can look after them both!" | 
“Joan! Why, that’s your name, Miss 


V yse,”” suddenly remarked Jack Forsythe, 


who bad not bitberto made any effort to | 


take part in the conversation, “I! think 
it’s an awfully jolly name, don’t you, 
Mrs. Merriton ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—very nice;'’’ but Mrs, Merriton 
looked puzzled. 


“Lady Ellen was speaking of me, She 


always calis ine by my Christian name, 
and she meant that sbe jelt ber niece in 


my charge,” Joan managed to answer 
calmly, though she devoutly wished she 
were anywhere else, 80 agonized was her | 


dread of what would bappen next. 
Mra. Merriton looked at the girl scruul 


nizipgly. The American lady bid, under 


a mask of languid, good natured indifler 


ence, a shrewd calculating brain and 4 
large store of worldly wisdom. She saw 
that, for some reason or ether, M ise Ain- 
slie’s companion was not at her ease, that 
she seemed almost distressed at the mere 
mention of Lady Ellen, whose acquaint- 
ance Mre Merriton bad casually made 


while traveling wiih her son and daugh 
ters in Switzerland, and she pitied her. 


Skilfully turning the conversation by 4 
t00k's Nest and the 


trivial remark about 
neighborhood generally, she rose pre 


sently, declaring that she must go and 
talk to Miss Ainslie about her aunt, and 


u oved away to where ksther was sitting 


trying to getupa mild flirtation with her able. 
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crimson cheeks and look of distress escape 
her notice. 

Esther made up her mind at once that 
this was a friend of Lady Ellen's, and 
therefore was duly on ber guard when 
Mrs. Merriton drew a chair near bere and 
told her that she had « message to give her 
from her aunt. The communication was 
received with a charming smile and sweet 

_ly-uttered thanks, and Miss Ainslie did 
not even change color when Mra, Merriton 
added -— 

‘Lady Ellen spoke a great deal of Joan, 
and | made sure that the name was yours, 
| Miss Vyse, however, claims it.’”’ 

‘*Yos—aunt Ellen ia very fond of Joan. 
I feel quite jealous sometimes!’ —laugh 
ing. ‘Any one would think she was her 
niece, not I.”’ 

“Well, I certainly was under that im- 
pression. Whata very handsome girl she 
is—quite a beauty !'’—and once more Mra, 
Merriton’s glasses were called into requisi 
tion, this time to contemplate Joan, who, 
having recovered her equanimity, Was 
leaning back in her chair and smiling at 
some remark of Jack Forsythe’s, 

‘“*Yes—sbe is not bad looking. I could 
not endure to have an ugly companion,” 
was the rather coldly-spoken reply, for 
ther was annoyed to find that Sir Hum 
phrey’s eyes bad been for the last few 
minutes intently watching the couple op- 
posite, 

“She has such a remarkably aweet smile 
| and glorious 6yes. I should be quite jeal- 
| ous if | were your sister, Sir Humphrey. 
| Mr, Forsythe looks quite animated !’’—and 
Mre. Merriton laughed good-naturedly, 

“Joan is a terrible flirt,’ Miss Ainslie 
said, with a sigh, “and utterly heartless 
Chat is her one fault.’”’ 

“She doesn’t look #0,'’ Mra, Merriton re- 
marked. “I only apoke in fun.” 

“All the same! think I had better go 
and play gooseberry, for Kitty’s sake,” 
observed Sir Humphrey, laughing; and, 
, to Esther’s unconcealed annoyance, he 
lett ber and, crossing the room, tock the 
chair next Joan which Mrs, Merriton had 
vacated, 

Miss Ainslie could not catch what they 
were saying, for Mrs, Merriton went on 
talking— principally respecting Joan. 

“] bave taken a great fancy to Miss 
| Vyse,” she said. “She reminds me of iny 
dear eldest daughter, who died three years 
ago. She was called Joan, too, after her 
grandmother, and when Lady Elleuw me: - 
tioned your companion the name alone 
| sufficed to awaken my interest, She fairly 
| Startled me when she came inte the room, 
for I seemed to see my Joan once more 
before me.’”’ 

A tear, which she hastily wiped away, 
dropped upon the white begermned bands 
| Clasped in Mra, Merriton’s lap. One word 
of sympathy from the girl at her side 
would have made the elder lady Mather's 
friend for life. But the face of the latter 
was cold and bard as stene, and in the cat- 
like eyes fixed upon the object of Mra. 
Merriton’s remarks there shone the fire of 
revengeful hate, 

“Jealous,” thought the astute matron 
“and with reason. Humphrey Lisle isa by 
no means 
charms, or 6ise | mistake greatly. 
pity it is that she is not the heiress—for | 
know the [isles are not rich, and Lady 
Lisle told me herself that her sen must 








marry movey! | don’t like this niece of 
Lady Elien’s at all; she is not atall like 
No wonder 


the person | expected to see. 
heraunt seems fonder of Joan! | uust 


have sowe taik with her when I get an 


opportunity.” 
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One day some years 
since the French painter (leyre, who bas 
recently died, while walking through one 
of the low quartiers of Paris, met an old 
man of striking appearance, with long 
pair over his temples, brilliant eyes, the 
face of an ascetic, a flowing beard, and in 
the costume of @ lazzarone, On the old 
man’s asking alins, the painter said to 
him, “Here's halfafrance for you I am 
an artist, and am living at No —, Rue—. 
If you will com6 to my studio to morrow 
morning, 1 will give you three frances an 
hour.” And as he walked on he said to 
himself, “That old beggar will be a splen- 
did model for my ‘Saint Peter at the (rates 
- of Rome,’ 
The next day the painter heard 


which I have #o long had in 
his bell ring, and immediately afterwards 


In order to put in @ respectable ap 


Bric-a-Brac. 


UNKINDNESS —By a new law in (ier- 
imany it is enacted that a husband who is 
habitually cruel or unkind to his wife shall 
work all the week, band over bis wages to 
his wife on pay day, and go to gaol on 
Saturday night and Sunday. 


A VANISHING Kace —The Pigmies of 
Central Africa are supposed to be the re- 
mains of an ancient race which once oc. 
cupied the whole of tropical Africa. They 
have lost their original language and hin- 
tory, and but few of their original num- 
bers remain. 


STRAM WHISTLES —A device has been 
patenied by a Columbus (Ind.) man by 
which steam whistles are to be sounded 
by electricity. From any given point all 
the steam whistles in the United States 
can be sounded simultaneotsly. The ob- 
jeot is for sounding the whistles on cor- 
rect time. 


A VANISHING MouNrTAIN, — Dehebel 
Nalbo—The Sinking Mountain’’—an iso- 
lated Algerian peak, is now only about 800 
feet high, and is known to be slowly but 
surely disappearing. In the timeof the 
Crsars it was nearly twice its present 
height. Near the “Sinking Mountain” is 
a large, clear iake called lerzara, which is 
said to have risen over a large city that 
sunk in the year 400 a. bp. 


FkesH From THe (CintLn —Amonget 
birds of prey there is none #0 “cheeky” as 
the Kite. The Brahma kites of India, or, 
as the sailors call them, ‘‘Bromley Kites,’ 
have a keen eye for «a titbit, and show any 
amountoft daring in securing possession 
of it Onee, whilst the steward of aabip 
was carrying asteak from the cook's gal- 
ley to the cabin, a kite pounced down on 
him, picked up the savoury meat with ite 
foot, and was away alimiost before the un- 
fortunate man could understand where 
the gravy with which he was #o plenti- 
fully bespattered had come from. 


THE “Resin” Binns. —In 1600 there was 
published at the sign of the “Holy Lamb’ 
in Doual, a town in (he nertheast of France, 
not far from the Belgian frontier, an edi 


| tion of the Bible wthich, in consequence of 


the quaint translation of a well known 
passage, hae sometimes been called the 
“Rosin Bible. The first portion of the 
twenty second verse of the eighth chapter 
ofthe book of the Prophet Jeremiah ran 
thus in the first edition: “Is there nos 
rosin in Galaad? or is there no phisition 
there?” It seems hardly necessary to say 
that we now read ‘bali’ instead of 
“rosin.” 


WHkke (Hk BREAK ISA Pret. Amongst 
the Ainu of Japan the bear is kept asa 
kind of pet. But for the fact that the peo- 
ple do not pay rent, it might, like the 
lrishman’s pig, be deseribed as the “gin 
tleman that pays the rint’’ Brought to the 
hutasa cub, itis allowed the rung of the 
wretched hove) until it bas reached auch « 
siz6 that it becomes more than able to take 
care of iteelf, Then «a log cage te built for 
it, and there it is diligently fattened uotil 
the family can no longer resist the tempts 
tion of a teast, when itis slain and eaten 
ainidst great rejoicings, the skin beiug 
used either for clothing or as a blanket. 


Kise Wick Go SHoormse —The jacu 
lator fish which is found in the lakes of 
Java, uses ite mouth as” aquirt gon, and 
isa good markearman. If astake or pale is 
putin the water with the end projecting 
three feet above the surface, and a bestle 
fly is placed on top of the pole, the water 
will soon be swarming with flinny gun 
ners, Presently one comes to the surface, 
observes ith prey, and measures ite dis 
tance Then it screws its mouth Intoa 
very funny shape, discharges a stream of 
water, and knocks the fly or beetle Into 
the water, where itis instantly devoured 
by the successful shooter, or some of its 
hungry companions, 


By tHe Lignt oF THE FIREFLIES —It 
wives « visitor to « Braz lian forest «a kind 
of uncanny feeling when he frat sees the 
fireflies flitting to and fro—tiny sparkling 
specks (hat are, of course, only Visible in 
the dark Afier athunderstorin they are 
especially numerous lo be counted, s66r1 
ingly, by the thousand. They can be pul 


toa practical use, as travelers in need of « 


light, or short Of inatehes, have proved 
fre iently ra lewof them caught and 
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I bave them now, a banch of time dried straw, 
Tied with a ritvlhon faded as can be; 

But I eball always keep and love them more 

them, wet wilh tenures 


Hhew muse she pave 


| Sere 
Dee 


LOVED AND LOST. 
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lent her strength when 


CHAPTER 
KSVATLK still 
she went downstairs in the morning, 


y= 


son's kindly curious and pilying looks and 


it helped ber to face Mra, Jobn- 


inquiries, 

“Ef you'd only stay in 
seid. “I don't koow what 
will say when he comes home 

Nance turned her face away. 
him beck--yet,”’ she 


bed, ma'am,’’ sue 


Mr. Bernard 


“T do not expect 
maid, as mteadily as she could. “Tam going 


up to Landon this morning. IT may be 
away some little line ” 
“Yes, ma'am. Going to join Mr. Ber 


nard, | suppose? said Mis. Jobneon un 
suaplclously 
Nance 


unconsciously revealing her consideration 


“Inthe rent patd 7" asked poor 


for others even in the midst of her own 
lnimery 

“Oh yes, ma'am. Mr, Bernard paid it 
last Monday -« month in advance, Lbeugh 
l begged bin not to. And all the trades 
peopi:'s bovks lew. 1 vever Lad lodgers as 
paid so promptly as you, Mra. Bernard.” 

Nance madesa pretence of eating some 
breakfast, and ordered a# fly. 

“Won't you have the dog cart, uia'am 7’ 
suggested Mra Jotieon. 

But no; Nance said sie would havea fly, 
The sight of thedog carland Becky would, 
she knew, have broken down wil her sell- 
control, ‘Then wernt ani 
packed up. 

First she collected 
nard had given her, and putit amongst his 


she Upstairs 


ail the jewelry Ker 


own things in a drawer, then she changed 
her dress for thal which she had worn 
when she left Eden row with tion, and 


making the lace pillow tote a parcel she 
was ready to go. She would go Just as she 
had come, richer by no single thing of the 
many be had Just as she bad 


come so she would Vanish frou tis lite 


Kiven ber, 


The fly came to the door, and Mra, Jobo 
gon Look an affectionate, and stil! 
pecting, leave of her 

“You'll jet me know when you are com 
ing 
have everything siraight aud ready 7’ 

And 
mured 


UNMIS 


beck, tua’am.” she said, “that | may 


Naim, forciny «a Wau simlle, uur 

“You ’ 

She had formed no plan as to her future, 
but she was 
she ought to ¢ 
fatber bad returned, and, with the 
of e@oonouiy, she walked frou Waterloo to 
Cheisen 

Ifoniy Bernard, lylog unconscious, could 
have seen her siowly walking, wilh limites 
that ached well nigh as sculely as her 
heart, along the crowded streets ! 

The sight of 
fresh pang, for it recalled Bernards visits, 
the first love he bad 


possessed wilh the idea that 
to EF deu-row to hear if her 


Hs laet 


her old howe gave her a 
words of spoken to 
ber. 

Struggling with the faintness caused by 
the poignancy of her sorrow, she pushed 


Gpen the gate and knocked at the door 


Sarah opened it, and gave the subduet 
scream Which she deemed appropriate to 
the oooasion 

“Lor, Miss Nance, and is it really you ? 
ehe eacialiined “Well, l never! And all 
alone, tox! she aided wit precocious 
Sharpness, as aehe lo ked beyond Nance as 
if ate expected to see KHearnard “Well, it's 

KY | Was in, for ] ain ere all the tine 

me Lins | A 
b 4 y eel y 
” * os x wha ~ DA 
a ew é x 4 
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wank into a chair, and Sarah stood end 
geared at her with saucer eyes. 

“] never expected to see you back, Miss 
‘abe said sententiously. “And you 
looking #0 lll, toot There, take off your 'at 
and jacket, and I’)! make you some tea.”’ 

Nance leant back with closed eyes. 

The room, with all the memories it 
awakoned, tortured ber almost beyond en- 
durance, She could see bim, hear bit, as 
he held ber hand that day and whispered, 
“Nance, Liove you. Be my wife!’ 

His wife! Well, she had saved him 
against himeself. She bed been right. She 
was pot fit to be his wife. He bad proved 
that «he was right He was going to marry 
one who was fit—Felicia Dawerel. The 
tears rolled down her pale cheeks, and she 
trembled. 

Sarah brought inthe tea, and was gen- 
uinely concerned, as well as fearfully cur- 
our, 

“And ain't Mr. Bernard coming miss?’ 
she asked, after staring at Nance in silence 
for some time. 

Nance shook her head. 

“He is away,’ she said, trying to speak 


Nance 


steadily. “He will not be bere for—for 
soine time. Has—bas my father been 
back 7?" 


Sarah shook ber head. 
“Lor, 00, miss,’ she said, “Did you ex- 
‘ios? 1 didn’t. jut there's been a 
lady and « gentieman.”’ 

Navce raised her dull, aching eyes. 
The lady was « orful swell, 


proct 


Yon, uilsa, 
though she was only « dressmaker, an’ she 
kerrige. 
pay a bill; @ lady—lady—something to do 
with the—— I forgot the exact name; but 
however, here it is, uses, all correct, as 
you'll find.” And sbe brought the bil 
and the money. 

Nance glanced at them listless! y. 

“And—and the gentleman ?" she asked: 
tremulously, “Wasit Mr Bernard?” 

“No, ] don’t mean Mr. Bernard,’ said 
Sarah, shrewdly interpreting Nance’s tone, 
Tes This yer 
gentieman as T mean was 4 old gentiewan, 


come 10 & Sléap-up Sie come to 


ain't been for some tine, 
like a—like (he tnan as Comes tor Lhe taxes, 
butimors of # swell. He was ‘ere yester- 
day again, and was orfolly put out to find 
you ‘ome, and that I couldn't 
give ‘im your address, 'E give me ’arf a- 
crown,’ added, with a jerk of her 
head, ‘an' 'e sail if you come back you 
was to be sure an’ ieave your address, be- 
cause it was important. Now I'll give you 
another Miss Nance, and, if 
you take my advice, you'll yo str. ight to 
me as if you was 
lieaslon is very 


wasn't at 


’ 


she 


eup of tea, 
bed, for 
sickening for 
much about ’ 

Nance got rid of her, tor Sarab's rough 
sympathy was like a rough band upon # 
recent wound, and, lying back with closed 
eyes, tried to sbape out her future. 

She siay at Kden row. Ber 
nard, or some messenger from bin, would 
seek for her there, and torture her with the 
offer of money. 

But where could she go? 

Wherever she went, 
Lod an 
like 
ached as if 


vou looks to 
BOO Ing: 


eould not 


whalever she did, 
hour later, wath 
hot with «a 


it were 


she must work 
eyes that 
heart that 


iron band, she was bending over her lace 


burned Coals, 


heid in an 


pillow 

Oh, Nance, Navee, if Bernard could only 
have seen you there! 

Slowly, the deli 
At Utes her eyes refused 


painfully she formed 
cate bit of lace 
lo execute their task; ber fingers, set a 


trembling by some thoughtof Bernard and 


her lost happiness, faltered and failed; 
butsehe was still at work when the sun 
sank bDebind the river, aud the summer 


gloaming tell 

Sie sank back in ber chair, and covered 
her eyes with her hands 

Was it all a dream? Yes, surely it was 
nothing substantial than a dream! 
No such person as Cyril, no such place as 
Myrtle Cottage, existed. Her tather would 
come in presently balf intoxicated and 
querulous—all things would be as they 


mire 


had been. 

It Was a dream —a dreaw of joy, of bap- 
pinéss beyond al! that woman had ever yet 
lisagined; but stiil a dream, 

Then, as the tears gathered in ber burn- 
Ing eyes, (here came a Knock at the door 
of the room. 

Mechanically she said “Come in,” think- 
Ing it was Sarah. The door opened, and 
an @lderly man, with sparse white hair and 
Siuall sharp eyes entered. 

He wore a frock coat and a tall hat, and 


had «a pair of @ye-glasses balanced on his 


bom Hie looked around the smal! room 
with ar npalient glance, and let fall an 
ele 4 , f efand satisfaction as he 
‘ e ecy KK S5508 » y a 
1 ine T t ‘Sa a . 
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Nance rose, her hand grasping the back 
of ber chair, and looking at him silently. 

“You are Mies Grey, | presume?” he 
said. 

“Tam Miss Grey,” said Nance, and her 
voice sounded hollow and strained in her 
earn. 

“Thank God'’ he muttered, under bis 
breath. Then he said, “I am re 
Jolesed to find that you have come back, 
Miss Grey. Of ali the reprebensitie prac 
tices, that of leaving home without leaving 
an address is the most unpardonable. It 
always leads to trouble and confusion —al- 
ways.”’ 

Nance motioned him to 
stood regarding him with 
terest. 

He leant both hands on bis umorelila, 
and looked at her steadily for a moment or 
two, muttering, quite loud enough for her 
to have beard, “Beautiful girl; very! 
Wonder bow she'll take it. Must be cau- 
tious.”” Then he coughed, and fixing the 
eye giasses more firuly, said, aloud— 

“My name is Grabam; (iraham, Dockitt 
and Graham, solicitors. 1 don’t suppose 
you ever heard of us, Miss Grey?’ 

Nance shook ber head wearily. If sbe 
conjectured at all, sbe thought that bis 
visit was in some way connected with ber 


aloud, 


a chair, and 
but faint in- 


father. 

“No, I daresay not,” he said. 
we've been in communication with your— 
sbem !—Mr. Grey pretty constantly. You 
didn’t know that?” 

“No,” said Nance, 

“T will sit down, if you will allow me. 
Mr. (trey is, | think —ahem !—away from 
home ?’ 

“Yes,” said Nance, with downcast eyes. 

“And not likely to return, Just 0,” 
said Mr. Graham, as if that disposed of the 
subject of Mr. Grey's absence, “And be 
never meutioned ny Name—our name— 
Gratam, Doekitt aud Grabam 7’ 

Nance shook her head wearily. 

“Excuse me if | say that the silence was 
rather extraordinary, for we were, as | 
nave said, in regular coupmunicalion with 
him; and—er—in fact, my dear young 
lady, we have been ip the bait of paying 
him a smal! allowance, an allowance ac 
corded him by a@ client of ours, who—er— 
is, and has always been —er—interested in 
yourself.’’ 

Nance raised her eyes. 

“In me?’ she said. ‘“I—I have never 
known auything of i. My father——” 
She stopped and sighed. 

(“Kept the whole of the money for him- 
seit. Of course,’’ said Mr. Graham, in what 
he thought an inaudible tone, “Just what 
he would do; hopeless vagabond!) The 
reason of our client's interest in you is—er 
—ratber « long story,’’ he resumed. “It 
will haveto be told; yes, certainly; but | 
think I had better postpone it, and come to 
tne object of my visit. Miss (irey, the 
client of whom | speak, and who has been 
Mr. Cirey’s benefactor for so Wany years, 
is very ill—very ili indeed —and be has ex- 
pressed a desire to see you,”’ 

Hie paused, and watched 
Koenly. 

“This may, does, surprise you, no doubt, 
but I feel sure you will pot refuse the re 
well, dying man. | aw 
sure you bave too tender a heart for that; 
and—er— therefore, if you wouldn't wind 
putting on your things and accom pan ying 
meat onc, | shall feel extremely obliged.” 

He arose acd glanced at his watch, as if 
he felt that be had spent quite a lony time 
in breaking his request to her, and then 
looked at her over bis glasses expectantly. 

“Why does this genti¢man wish to see 
me?’ Nance asked after a moment or two 
of silence, ‘Does he know me?” 

Mr. (+rabam coughed. 

“In a sense, | may say he does,” be re 
plied, “though he has not seen you for 
several years; but be bas not forgotten 
you, as the allowance always remitied by 
us with regularity will prove. That you 
bave not directly profited by it is—er—not 
his fault, | think you will allow.” 

(‘*Wonder whether she will come!’') 

Nance rose. 

*“] will come with you,’’ she said, simply. 

“Good —very good, A sensible girl, very. 
By Jove! how proud I should be of her if 
she were my daughter!’’ he said, rubbing 
his glasses, 


“And yet 


Nance’s face 


(juest of a—er—er 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Nance put on ber bat and jacket. 
“Tam ready,’ she said simply. 
Her quiet self. possession evidently im- 
pressed the old gentieman, and he nodded 
two or three times appre Vingly as he led 
the way to a hansom that Was Wailing out 











—_——— 


No. % Guilford street. The door was 
opened to them by the grim-looking ser- 
vant who had opeped jt for Sir Terence, 

“How is your master now ?’’ asked Mr. 
(irabam. 

She looked curiously at Nance before re- 
plying. 

“Just the same, sir. 
you.” 

“Come in here, Miss Grey,” be said, and 
he opened the door of a dreary dining- 
room. 

Nance stood in the centre of the: 
looking round her, She was not nervous, 
and yet she was conscious Of a strange 
sense that something of strange import to 
hereelf was to happen. 

Mr. Girabam came back to ber in a very 
few winutes, 

“Come upstairs with me, my dear young 
lady,’’ be said. Then he took her hand 
and drew it within bhisarm. “You are not 
afraid?” be asked. ‘Will you have a glass 
of wine?”’ 

“No,” said Nance, “I am not afraid; 
but—but | do not understand——” 

“You will presently,” he said. ‘Don’t 
be surprised at whatever you may hear or 
see. Avd—er—I am sure you will not for- 
get that he whom we are now going to see 
isan old man, and very, very ill, You 
will not be hard with him?” 

“I will not forget,” said Nauoce, wonder- 
ing still more, 

He ied ber up the broad stairs and into 
a large, old fashioned room, with heavy 
furniture. The blinds were partly drawn, 
but in the sewi-darkness Nance saw a 
gaunt old man lying back in a huge chair, 
He was terrivly thin and emaciated, and 
his thick brows stood out conspicuously 
from his sunken free, and shadowed the 
piercing eyes which fixed themselves on 
ber as she entered with a strange scrutiny, 
An expression of surprise and wondering 
admiration crossed bis face, and his bands 
gripped 6ach other, 

“T have brought her, 
Mr. Graham. 

Stepben Harwood pointed to chair near 
him, and Mr. Graham led Nance to it, but 
still heid her hand and patted it, as if to 
encourage her. 

“This is an old friend of mine, Mr, 
Stephen Harwood, my dear young lady,” 
be said. “It is he who wishes to see you; 
who—er—made the allowanve to yor 
father, which | mentioned.”’ 

Nance felt that sheought to speak; she 
felt nervous now, uuder the steady regard 
of the piercing eyes, and something more 
than nervous. 

“Mr. Grabam told me that you wished 
to see we,’ she said, in her low, sweet 
voice, and at the sound of it Stephen Ha- 
wood started slightly, and his hands tren - 
bled. He glanced at Mr. Girabam signifi- 
cablly. 

“It is her voice,’’ be said, huskily. 

Mr. Grabaw nodded. 

‘Yes, yes,’’ he said; “the very same; she 
is like ber ip face as weil. It’s a pity 
He stopped, and coughed 

“Say on,’’ said Stephen Harwood grimly, 

“Well, Iwill, It’s @ pity tbat you have 
not sentfor her betore this. What you 
bave lost, my dear Harwood—what you 
have lost!’ 

Stephen Harwood turned bis face away 
for @ moment, then he looked at Nance. 

‘You are wondering why | bave sent for 
you—who | am?” he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ Nance said, gently. 

‘Shall 1 go?” aeked Mr. Grabam, softly. 

Siepbep Harwood shook bis head. 

‘*Not yet.” a 

Then he addressed Nance again. 

“Did you ever hear my name before?” 

“No,” replied Nance, ‘My father never 
mentioned it.” 

The thick brows lowered over the pierc- 
ing eyes 

“Your father! Where is he?’ 

Nance looked down, and Mr, Graham 
coughed significantly, and frowned at 
Stepben Harwood, 

“Ab! I remember. 
Girahaui told me, 
&@ ecouudrel,’”’ 

Nance balf rose, but sank down again. 
She had promised to remember that the 
man was old and dying. 

“I might have expected it,” went ob 
Stephen Harwood; “I might have ex pected 
that he would neglect you, treat you badly. 
But I did not care. Now—now ik is Wo 
late! Too late!” He leant bis bead in bis 
hands, and sighed heavily. After a mo- 
ment he let bis hands fall from bis face 

‘‘Has—bas he treated you very badly? 
he asked. ‘‘You have been poor?” 

“Not very; only sometimes, ”’ *41¢ anes 


He is expecting 


Harwood,” said 





He has left you— 
He is, and always was, 


enougo 


' 





juletiy, “i have always bad 

Work 
. , ‘ 9 
W ork he groaned. “What wo! 


‘*‘] make lace,’”’ she said simply. 
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“My God!” be moaned, “You bear, 
Grabam! While I1—” He broke off 
suddenly and turned to Nance again. “But 
you have not been unhappy—tell me 
that?’ 

Nance suppressed a sigh as she thcught 
of the last too happy month, of the joy she 
had known and lost for ever. Her eyes 
filled with tears, Stephen Harwood put 
out bis hand as if to touch her arm, then 
drew it back. 

“You will be poor no longer,’’ he said, 
in the thin, forced voice of exbaustion; ‘I! 
am rich——”’ 

“Very rich,” murmured Mr. Graham. 

“For years, ever since | can remember, | 
have been gathering money together, toil- 
ing night and day unceasingly. I have — 
houses, land, stocks That man knows | 
better than I how much.” 

Mr. Graham nodded again. 

“And now I am dying and going to leave 
itall! Do you know why I tell you this, 
why I bave sent for you?” 

“No,” said Nance, but she trembled. 

He fixed his eyes upon her with a 
singular expression, almost an appealing 
one, 

‘Because I am going to leave it all to 
you,” he said, 

Nance looked at bim in speechless amaze- | 
ment fora moment. ‘To me ?’’ she said at 
last. 

“Yes, to you. You are surprised. You 
wondered why a stranger, whose name 
you never heard till to-day, should leave 
his wealth to you. Can you not guess? 
Does no faint glimmer of the real reason 
break in on your mind? Think, child!’ | 

Nance shook her bead. 

«“]—J cannot think,” she said, 
so strange, 80 unreali——’ 

“J]—I knew your motber,’’ she said, al- 
most inaudibly. 

“My mother,” Nance breathed. “I never | 
heard—I do not remember her; she died | 
when | was alittle child. Oh, tell me about 
her!’ And she leant forward, ber hands — 
clasped tightly in her lap. 

Stephen Harwood’s gaunt face worked 
spasmouically. 

‘“Ask—ask him to tell you when | am 
gone,”’ he said, pointing to the old lawyer. 
“] cannot speak of ber. I—my God ! how 
like her she is! Take your eyes off me, 
child; take them off !'’ And be hid his face 
in his hands, 

Something trembled in Nance’s bosom; 
the filial instinct sthhred within her. In 
raixing his hands he had let his bandker- 
chief fall. She stooped and, almoston her 
knees, picked it up and laid it softly on 
bis knees, 

He felt the touch, soft as it was, and his 
hands fluttered down feebly on her sboul- 
ders. 

“Child!” he said, brokenly. “I am your 
father.’’ 

Nance shrank back for a moment, gaz- 
ing atthe wan face with something like 
fear; then the expression melted into one 
of infinite tenderness, and ber head 
dropped upon his breast. 

Mr. Grabam rose softly, and stole on tip- 
toe from the room. 

When he returned, a few minutes later, 
Nance was still on her knees, her hands 
holding the wasted ones of the dying man. 
There were tears in her eyes; she was treim- 
bling slightly, but she was quite calm, for 
the presence of the King of Terrors awes 
all 6motion into stillness. 

‘‘Have you told ber all, Harwood ?’’ he 
asked in a low voice. 

Stephen Harwood sbook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘Teil her—you.” 

The old ljawyer seated himself in the 
Chair from which Nance bad risen. 

“My friend has told you the truth, my 
dear young lady,” be said. ‘You are his 
daughter,”’ 

Nance turned ber eyes upon him half 
tearfully. 

“Then—.my father—I mean Mr. Grey ?” 

“Was your uncle,” said Mr. Graham. 
“Your father married his sister. It was— 
4léui—it was not a suitable marriage, and, 
iké most unsuitable ones, it turned out 
unhappily. The fault——” 

‘‘Was mine,” said the voice of the dying 
lnan, sternly. 

The old lawyer coughed. 

“We won’t go into that, my dear. Suf- 
hee it that they thought it best to separate. 
Your mother went with ber child—that is 
you, you know—to live with ber brother, 
Mr. Grey. He was in a respectable posi- 
Hon then, and it seemed the vest arrange- 
ment possible. Your father made your 
mother, as I have said, an allowance, & 

Tlhion of which he continued to Mr. Grey 


when she died. He had noidea 


‘it is all 


in justice, 
nust tell you this—thnat your guardian 
48 in difficulties, or that you were 
in poor circumstances, and workiug for 
your living.”’’ 


“ ahem 


| “We will forget it entirely, and—er—only 


| —command to you! 
| your father, child—and you cannot dis 
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“No!” said the grim, feeble voice. 


“In justice to myself, | must state that | 
have often urged your father to send for 
you and place you in your right place as 
his daughter; but—well, well, bygones 
shail be bygones, Though Mr. Girey was 
not —er—everything we could wish, he 
does not seem to have treated you cruelly. 
Heaven has watched over you, and your 
own goodness has, | am sure, my dear 
young lady, been your best guardian.”’ 

A faint cry rose from Nance’s lips, and 
she hid her face on the dying maa’s knee, 
Neither of the men understood the cry, 
nor the sudden movement of despair; but 
Stephen Harwood laid bis shaking hand | 
on her head, which was now bare. 

“But we will try and forget the past,’ 
continued Mr, Graham, rather nervously. | 
think of the future. You are in your right 
place at last, and | am sure,” his voice 
grew slow and solemn, “that you will not | 
refuse your father a daughter's love, 
and——" 

‘Forgiveness !" tinished the feeble voice, | 

“Oh, no, no!’ Nance cried, and her arms 
stole round the tather’s neck. 

His lips moved, but no sound came from 
them, and presently his head fell back and 
his eyes closed. 

Nance rose with alarm, but after bend- 





| ing over the dying man Mr. Graham reas- 


sured her. 


“No, n0,”’ he said; he is exhausted. We 
will send for the nurse now.”’ 

He rang, and the nurse entered and ad- 
ministered a restorative, but an bour or 
two passed before Stephen Harwood 
opened bis eyes again. 


CHAPTER XNIV. 


MONTH later Mr. Graham and his 

sister, Lady Dockitt, were sitting in 

the drawing-room of the house in 
Guilford-street. Lady Dockitt was the 
widow of his late partner, who had been 
knighted; she was a wealthy woman, kind- 
hearted, and without children, so that Mr, 
Graham bad had little difficulty in per- 
suading her to come and take charge of 
his ward, Miss Harwood. 

They were talking of Nance. 

“Do you think she is well enough to see 
me?” hesaid. ‘Poor girl! She has been 
very ill, I’m afraid!" 

“Yen, very ill,’’ said Lady Dockitt. ‘At 
one time I was afraid Stephen Harwood's 
reparation bad come too late, but youth 
was on her side, and she has pulied 
through,” 

‘“Yos, yes,’ remarked Mr, (irabam. 
“I’ve no doubt that the prospect, the bril- 
liant future, before her has helped.” 

“TL am not sure; | can’t say,’’ said Lady 
Dockitt, thoughtfully. “To tell you the 
truth, I don’t quite understand her. Ob, 
she is a dear girl, quite the dearest and 
sweetest; but--but, well, there is some- 


| thing about her that puzzles me,”’ 


“How do you mean 7?” he asked 
“Well, I can searcely explain; but it 


| s66mea to me that she has something on her 


mind, J don’t mean so say that she cries 
or mopes; 1 don’tthink she has shed a tear 


| since the funeral; and she has the sweetest 


Then all saw that a change bad taken | 


place; a film had gathered over their steely she is always ready to talk or listen to me; 


brightness—the shadow cast by the near 
presence of Death. 


“Is—is she here?’ he gasped, looking | 


round as if he were blind. 
Nance took his hand and laid it against 


| her cheek. 


“1 am here, father!" 
He drew a long and paintu) breath of re. 
lief and satisfaction, 


‘‘Remempber !"’ he said, ‘remember! It 
is my dying charge, my last—ah, my first 


obey. The house, the lands, everything 
are mine. “They are yours now. Every 
stick and stone of which they were pos- 
sessed; itis all yours! Every acre, every 
farm. There is nothing leftof them. It 
is justice, justice! Terence Yorke rob bed 
me of that which was more precious to me 
than house or land, He ruined my life, 
and turned it to bitterness and gall. But 
for him I should have been a different man 
—but for him! But the hour of reckoning 
income, I shall not live to see it, but you 
will take my place,’ You will exact pay- 
ment in full for his treachery. I charge 
you’’—he raised himself and stared down 
at her with eyes that, sigbtiess though they 
were, seemed to penetrate and search ber 
heart—“'I charge you to show no mercy. 
Justice, no more! He showed none to me 
when he took Lucy from me, She left me 
for him, because he was a baronet, and rich. 
W here are his riches now? Mine, mine! 
And I give them to you! You, my daugh- 
ter, are rich, richer than you can under- 
stand; while he and bis son—the son he 
taunted me with—are beggars !”’ 

Nance drew back her head, terrified. 
Mr. Grabam laid his hand soothingly on 
Stephen Harwood’s shoulder. 

“Harwood, Harwood !’"’ he murmured; 
but the dying man turned from him with 
ope last fierce 6 flort. 

“Jt sball be as | say!” he gasped. I 
have toiled for it, planned for it, and I will 
not be baulked. If | had lived I would 
have stood al the open door and watched 
them go out penniless —penniless! Bat’ 
—he panted —‘'Fate has robbed tne of Lhat 
pleasure, But) leave one pebind ine who 
shall take my place. Soe to it that you 
keep your word, Grabam! I charge you 
with her! Ali ishers, do you hear? Every 
thing—bouse, lands és 

His breath failed him, and he sank back 
panting, his hands clawing the air. 

Then suddenly the hands dropped upon 
Nance’s head, and his voice came again, 
but this time softened wilh tenderness. 





“Lucy!” he murmured, ‘Lucy, are you 
there? Lucy! you will not leave me for 
Terence Yorke! Lucy!" 


Nance put ber arms round him, and let 


his head fall on her boson 
ninute or tw afterwarcas Lbe nurse 
and Mr. (srabam drew her away 


The father she had just found was lost 
again to her, 


| 


temper; but, weil, most of the time, she 
appears lost inakind of dream. If 1 go 


into the room unawares, I tind ber sitting | 


with her hands in her lap and her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, a8 if she were com 
inuning with some secret trouble. She 
picks up her book directly | come in, and 


| but | know, even while she is talking,that 


her thoughts are wandering. 
The old lawyer rubbed his chin, 
“She hasn’t had the pleasantest life, re- 


member, Edith,’’ he said. “No one can 


| Know what she must have suffered; how 
| bard sho must bave worked with that man 


| real father, and his death. 


Iam your father— | 


she supposed was her father, 
there was the shock of the discovery of her 
And this sud- 
don change, too, from poverty to wealth. 
It is @ tremendous change, a great shock, 
well calculated to upset an older woman 
than she is, poor child.” 

“Yes, said Lady Dockitt, looking up 
from the embroidery which was seldom 
out of her hands, for she belonged to 
the old school which believed that Satan 
finds mischief for even woman's idle 
hands, ‘Yea, ] know, but all that doos 
not account in my mind for the strange- 
ness of her manner, At her age she is still 
almost a child—the mind soon rebounds, 
past troubles are soon forgotten, She can 
not be grieving tor her tather’s death, ten- 
der-hearted though sheis,forsheonly knew 
him for a few moments, 80 to speak, and 
yet I cannot help thinking that she is 
grieving for something.” 

“Perbaps she is duli,’? suggested Mr. 
Graham, “Young girls iike life—er 
change. She has been shut up bere for a 
month,” 

‘*]) know,’’ assonted Lady Doeckitt; ‘but 
she shows the greatest diainclination togo 
ing out. Quite a week ago I suggested that 
she should go away for «a chanye— that she 
should go out shopping; but she seemed to 
shrink, like—like «a sensitive plant when it 
is touched, and said that she was quite 
well and happy. Happy!’ ‘The old lady 
shook her head and sighed 

“Oh! she will be all right when she is 
stronger,’ said Mr. Giraham. ‘‘Verbaps 
she will be better for having to talk and 
think business with me.”’ 

“Perhaps!” said Lady Doekitt. “Here 
Khe Comes,” 

The door opened, and Nance entered, 
She looked thin and pale in her biack 
dress, but as lovely —-Mr. Graham a4 he 
peered at her thought 
ever: and he #tared at 


more lovely than 
Serand murmured 
something, for ones inaudibie, 44 he took 
her band and bent over it with his old fash- 
ioned courtesy. 

“And how are you now, my dear ?’’- he 
asked aflectionatel y. 

“T am better—quite well,’’ said Nance. 

“Well enough to be bothered by busi 
ness, 6b? Good, very good. Terribie 
thing business, but—er—wel! the world 
can't get on without it, which is fortunate 


for us lawyers,”’ He coughed and rubtred 


his glasses before he continuod, 

“Now, my dear, in this littietalk of ours 
you must please to remenber that | wa 
your father’s friend as wé 4” 4' 

a) ar A 
your Iriend as Wwe a™ y ~ at 
want you to treat Ine a4—éI wel ik6 @ 


second father if you can—to tell méali that 


Then,again, | 


5 


is in your mind, all that you would liketo 
do and to be done, and—er—in short, to 
trust me fully.” 

Nance sat with downcast eyen. 

“You are very kind,” she said. 
do whatever you tell me.”’ 

Lady Dockitt glanced at her brother as 
if she were saying, “There! What did I 
tell you?’ 

Hut Mr. Grabam was not discouraged, 

“That's ail right,’ he said. “Now, my 
dear, you know that you aren very weal- 
thy young woman; your father told you aa 
much, did he not? But it is left for me to 
tell you how much, or about how much, 
you are worth, That isthe first thing we 
will consider,” 

He took out aroll of papers and untied 
the red tape and spread them on the table. 

“Your father, my friend Stephen Har- 


“T will 


_ wood, was a wonderful nan, my dear,” he 


said. “Wonderful! I never knew a man 
with better judgment;a keener, cleverer 
man of business, Kverything he went in 
for seems to have turned out well. He 
wasakindof City Midas; everything he 
tonched was transforined to gold. There 
is # saying that every fool can make 
money. I don't know whether it is true 
or false; but | am sure that it takes a wise 
man to keep the money when he has got it, 
Your tather kept it—rolled it up; yea, 
rolled itup, like like snowball, and it 
krew bigger froin year to year, so that It 
has become, oh, a very big snowball tn- 
deod—immense! I have had no dificulty 
in making out the list of your properties, 
because your father was the most careful 
and precise of men, and all his books and 
papersare leftin the most perfect order, 
lit read the list out to you,” 

And away he read, in the monotonous 
legal voice, through the long catalogue of 
house and land propertios, the stocks and 
shares, the mortgages, and the numerous 
investiuents in which the large fortune 
lay. 

Nance listened at first intently, trying 
to understand it all; but long before Mr. 
(Graham had finished her face bad resumed 
the dreamy expression; that far away look 
had come into the beautiful eyes of which 
Lady Dockitt had spoken, 

Ax Mr. Graham concluded she awoke, 
as it wore, with a little start, and raised 


| here eyes to hin. 


‘ Altogether,’’ho said,as he folded up the 


papers, “it amounts to, as nearly as 1 can 


ostimate, half « million of money, 
million. 


Palf a 
That is to say, tive hundred 
thousand pounds,”’ 

If he expected Nance to fall back in her 
chair, or utter an exclamation of amaze 
mentand celight, he was disappointed, 

“It is avory large fortune, is it not?” 
she said, stiiply. 

“Bless tiny soul!’ ejaculated Mr. Gra- 
hain, “Takos itasif it wore a mere nothing 

a miserable hundred thousand tarthingsl! 
Large! well, | should say it will take @ 
good deal of spending, my dear girl; « 
very groat deal! As nearly as | can calcu- 
late, vou have an income of over twenty 
thousand pounds; iore, for some of the 
investinents bear « large inlorost--say 
thirty thousand,’”’ 

The words conveyed litthe meaning to 
Nance. tlow stOuld she understand what 
they meant she who had worked for a 
weekly wave ot a few shillings? 

“Phere it is,’ he said, “and now you 
have got to spend it; and bard work at first 

al firet--you will fiud it. Try and re- 
alize it, my dear! You can go out of the 
house and buy anything you may fancy. 
A carriagé, horses, diamonds, gorgeousn 
dresses. Anything, everything! You 
ean become « great lady.”” He samiledjand 
“You can marry a 
poor of the reali and become a baroness 
ora countesa.’’ 


rubbed his glasses, 


10 KK CONTINUED, | 
nienniercemitiililinncittpenaliiaaliaiiinnadiaianls 

A'Cruik Lawyer —A gentleman dying, 
lett all bis Ostates tO @ tbonastery, on con- 
dition that, on the return of bis only son, 
whoowns then abroad, the worthy fathers 
should give hin whatever “they should 
chooss.”’ Whenthoe son came home, he 
went to the monastery, and received but a 
erniall share, the wiee monks choosing to 
keep the greatest part for themselves. The 
oung man consulted his Triends, and all 
agroed that there was no remedy, At last 
4a barrister, to whom he happened to men- 
tion the case, advised him to sue the mon- 
astery, and promised to gain his case. The 
genutieman followed this advice, and the 
suit terminated in his favor through the 
ayomentofthe advocate, who ground- 
od bis plea upon this reasoning “The 
teatator,’’ said the gonlus barrister, ‘thas 
eft his son tha e ol lhe estate which 
these are the 
exures ‘ Now it * plain 
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A Diserace to All. 





farttl wood fo.ka@, or lhe gentry, an they 
| » om) them.ee! \ em, f Littie llaneton, 


were exceeding Vv tuueical, and tue 


faireopranos of the Haaston Orpheus Choir 


were in raplures when they they disooy 


ered that Mre. Shentiy'« iain) and visitor 


touy Wynyard, cou not only sing, but 


sing Beil 


teuy uoeell, seeing that be bad come 


to Hiateton to rest afler passing with eciat 


avery rying @©Ramination, it was rathera 


trores fey beer prremment in te he service of ail 
these mi Geica! fatatios, and Mires Sheuby 
didnot bemilate to deciare thal his voice 
wou Hol be pramed #o raplurousiy by ail 
the up acriagealle young iadiew If he were 
net gilted with « passable face and Ogure 
and at reeeived “40 @€xcelent appoint 
ment 

However, (tuy wee geexnd natured, and 
euog as often as he Was aeked: yes, even 
“when Inve. ved « Wearlsome amount of 
prectiolog, as Was always (he case wheo be 


weeentreated to take part in the glees and 


dues (he Misses Brenda and Minna Town 
rend were fond too fond, Mra. Shenby 
seid oof ioftiieting on their friends 

'“T wouldnt care,” he eouftided to bia 
Domtona, Uf their volees were he peful ones, 
futno hints of mine will induce them to 
believe that mcre@ening out the high © til 
they split one's ears, is bot good for either 
the singeror the hearer Phew have ar 


ranged to exbibil themeeives ino a couple 
of trios at thelr monthly reunion that no 
fT teaching or training would ever 


enable them to do justioe te 


“Then you'll have «a regular fares,’ 
dicted Mra. Shentey “Minna, 1 know her 


pre 


ofold, wiil dwell on her favorite note till 
tends in «a gasp and the loss of ber place, 
while Bienda will Keep straight on regard 
loss ol tun@ or time till she gots to the end 
ofthe last bar. If l were you, (ivy, I'd 
Plemd a sore (hroatora headache and slip 
oul it 

“TLeould find in my beartto do so," he 
CON fomsed ‘Hath bate disappomuting any 
one, and Mra. Townsend has been most 


hospitatle to tie . 


You, she bas Lin cousg) assented, “It 
ism Way 4he has when the object of her 
hompitmlity is 

Hut here she was playfully checked, 

‘Mey good cay frou Were nol the most 
wari bearted creature | kKoow I should 
vnl you slightly cemserious Il am not 
mil t+ Mreal moatrithiemial omich as ye irep 


remernt and wit! heir 
the 


have plenty of opportunities of 


1G, ,ery ia@rpe circle 


of acqualntances, Pownsends uust 
marrying. 
better men than | em 

os 
Mr« 


‘There's no danger of thai,”’ 


That nelther 
Shenty began 


fo them marries you 


she Ws as 
miiresd ‘Leould not bring myself to sing 
alilo long duet with either Minna or Kren- 
dda, pretty giris though they 


are 


undoubtedly 


“lL bepe you'll continue to think so,’ 


Wreethe signifeant reply, ‘for vou'd re 
prereet it 

Hot Guy only laughed at these warnings 
and rolling up bis tnusic went of an hour 
before the reunion to make one last at 
fen pt to induce the fair Minna to soften 
her shrill, notes, and infuse a jittie pathos 
ite them 

Phe drawing room) was vacant when he 
reached Mr« Tow pser s Vil'a ana tlie 
wWalted for some psiteraliie tine bef 

A OWDED Ap pemres When she did « “ 
Wan A Omipmrieod try niy ¢ f er 
* ul “re ‘ 

" e were rm 
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THE SATURDAY 


So very unfortunate!’ eaid the eider 
aly “My dearest child, my daring 
Vinna, seized with neuraigia, quite im- 


© eave the house, bighly 
dangerous tor her of her 
A dreadful disappointment tor ber 
lwee mvey w 


pemnibie for ber 


to venture out 


remotn 
ta 


for el! of us 


you ber regrets and —a 


indeed, 


Here the worthy matron a down ana 


‘anoned herself, while Brenda etewat aloof, 


estifving no eympathy for ber sister’ sseuf 
ering*= 
fray Wynyard po M ine 


could 


reyretted 
but 
net juile concen! his relief a* be remarked 
community 
In tnding 
ready and 
willing to or part 
songs for those set down in the pregramme 
to the Misses Townsend and himeell. 

“Ob, yes,’’ cried HKrends, speaking for 
the first time, “i've no doult those wretch 
giadiy 
opportupiiy of syualling their 


very 
Minnoas sudden indis position 
euch «a 
be 


mmueic 1.oVvVibg 
d. Meuity 
memtbem 
ether 


that in 


there would no 


three or four of its 


~Utmtitute tricn 


ed old maida, the Jennetlts, wouid 
meize the 
stupid ancient bite frou Handel; and Cap 
who thinks nieces are 


wili bring them up, 


tain James, bis 


nightingales one Ob 


gach arm, to equawk those disgusting 
Seats tDelliads that weve Leard till we are 
sick ofthem. They bave Come Through 
the Kye’ and ‘Buckled To. and Where, 
oh, Where'd,’ till one Laetes the sight of 
their simpering faces. 

“Never mind,’ cried Guy, conselingly. 


“They always give us @ patient bearing, 80 
we must give thea: the same 


Kut Brenda pouted more than vefore, 
looking from bin to ber mother, reproach- 
fully 

“],’' she exclaimed, laying @ great strene 


on the pronoun "] seem to be 
aside in theese arrangements I aus able to 
sing, if Minna professes to be unequal to 


it, Dut | am not stuciied at my wishes 


juite set 


al! 
are not taken into consideration.’ 
‘My dear Miss Brenda you seem to for 


wet,’ aald (tuy, gol bumoredly, ‘that we 


canuol sing a trio with the sopranos part 
left out.”’ 
“But, as I told mama just now, there 


is no reasoo Why Mrs. Vere, who happens 
to be staying with take 
Minna’s place, If | one 
6ise need object.” 

Mra. Towuseod said, 


us, should not 


arn Wilby, no 


“Weil my dear,” 


i then paused and fanned herself more vio- 


lently than before, muriunuring at jast. in 
faint, hesitating accents, “Ot course, if you 
very much wish it; but you know what 
Minna said when you proposed i, apd— 
and !t place# me in a very awk ward—"’ 

“Ofeourse | wish it,’ broke in the young 
lady, sharply, “aud so does Mr. Wynyard, 
lam sure; and you don't intend to behave 
rudely to him, mame, do you?’ 

tiuy began to protest, and with 
that he not regret an 
being unade for him, but was not allowed 
to finieh. 

“You are too brenda 
told him; “but there are our friends be 
studied. Why should they be denied the 
pleasure of listening to you, because Min- 
ne is and mauima always 
ready to gire way to her?’ 

“My dear child, 


truth, 


sbould excuse 


self sacrificing, 


¢ 
oO 


Liresome, ico 


‘cried her mother dread- 


Ing further revelations, “prav, say no 
more; you are guile right, we must not 
disappoint our friends, Ran away, and 
bey Mra. Vere to get ready as quiekly as 
possible, whilst lwoto Minna and see if 
she feels «a lillie easier J cannot bear to 
leave her in @&—in pain, poor dear Mr, 
Wynyard will +xcuse us for «a few minutes 
| atu Stire 

And without waiting for his reply, 
both mother and daughter hurried from 
the room, ” 

= . . . . * 
tauy did not admire the turn affairs bad 


taken, and wisied in his heart he had been 
guided by Mra. Shenby's advice and made 
business or indisposiftion @ pretext for stay- 
Ing away frou: the coneert altogether. : 

Singing with the Misses Townsend 
this Mrs. 
might prove berself as wreat a tria! 


Was 
Vere 
to his 
Kesides, 


always an ordeal, and 


Oars and his tASle@ as they were 
who could she be? 

No bonored guest, though Brendo spoke 
n the house 


of ber as staying for this was 


the Orst limse be had heard ber name men- 


tioned, 
Guy was courteous and obliging always, 
but he disiiked the idea of exhibiting him- 


ee; on w platforin with some ver dressed 
uu mtratr ger wi se «. rgit re " ght 
prove even woree than Hrenda I wn 
~ 
4 “ ¢ \{ . ‘ P 
a 
s 
” “4 me " 4 my 
= }** . n what a sweet 


POST. 


EVENING 


womanly tace it was, with those regular 
features, and those deep, dark eyes' Her 
gray drees was of the simplest, but the fit 
was perfect, and its only ornament, & 
couple ot damask roses, sufficed to give it 
the touch of color it needed 

She spoke, and her voice thrilled her 
hearer, who was #0 eager to hear its liquid 
tones again, that he suggested going 
through the trio before starting for the hal! 
where the reunion was to be held. 

Brenda thought this unnecessary, as she 
knew her part perfeectiy; but Mra. Vereac 
cepted the proposal. 

“fam out of practice,’ sbe ssid, with @ 
slight sigb ‘It is so long since I have 
sung at ali.” 

“You will bave to piay your own ac- 
compauiment,’’ Brenda told her almost 
rodeély, but she acquiesced without seem- 
ing to notice the brusque manner in which 
she was addressed, and (iuy beid bis 
breath in a sort of suppressed rapture, 46 
the eweet noles—at firsta liltie uncertain, 
but exquisitely sympathetic—gradually 
strengthened and swelled into such tmel- 
ody as one seldom bears from the throat 
of an English amateur. 

We mav, we sball, be encored,”’ he said, 
when Mrs Vere would have risen from 
the piano, ‘Would it not be as well to be 
prepared? Here aréacouple cf Mendel 
voun's songs, and two or three more frou 
which to select.” 

“Kut nothing that really suits iny voice,” 
responded Brenda. ‘Besides,itlo. ks well 
to decline encores, One should not make 
oneself too cheep ”’ 

Guy longed to meet this objection with 
a proposal that he and Mrs, Vere should 
sing a duet; but it would have given of 
fence, 80 he was silent. 

Mra. Vere was equally 80, not a word be- 
ing spoken by either till they had been 
driven to the hall. 

Qnce there, Mra. Townsend and her 
daughter were too busy exchanging greet 
ings wilh their acquaintances to trouble 
themselves about their female companion 
or notice how Guy found her a seat and 
stayed beside her, making music and 
wusicians the theme of their conversa- 
tion. 

Incidentally he ijéarned that Mrs. Vere 
was «a widow; she spoke of having studied 
fora year in Germany during ber bus- 
band’s life. 

He also found out that this was her first 
visit to little Hanston since the Townsends 
bad resided there, 

She siniled, but shook her head when he 
reuiarked ; 

“Ofcourse, you will attend the dance 
with which the Orpheus Choir end their 
reason 7"’ 

“T think not: itis so long since I have 
danced,” 

(fuy availed himself of her attention be- 
ing diverted to study her attractive feat- 
ures more critically. 

She talked as if ber youth had ftleeted 
away, and yetshe could not have passed 
her twenty fifth year; there was a pathetic 
droop of ber lips, a line across her brows 
that spoke of many sorrows patiently en- 
dured; but these disappeared when Guy 
made some lively remark, and her laugh 
WAS #5 Joyous a8 @ girl’s, 

Her singing created a sensation, and 
Brenda, who accepted the enthusiastic en- 
cores a8 intended for herseif graciously 
condescended to repeat one of the trios, 
and to take part in another, but she 
frowned her disapproval of Guy’s atten- 
tions tothe young widow, and when he 
called on the morrow, ostensibly to in- 
quire for Minna, Mra. Vere was not visi- 
ble, 

However, he had contrived to obtain 
from hera promise to be present at the 
bull, and in the meantime he set himseif 
to the pleasant task of learning moreabout 
her. 

But be gained no information from the 
Pownsends, beyond the fact that Mrs, 
Vere could scarcely be called a relative, as 
she bad only tarred a cousin ef poor dear 
papa, and if was for that reason mamma 
was kind to her. 

An atternpt to press his inquiries was so 
palpabsy ignored that be could not con- 
tinue them, but said bis adieux a little ab- 
ruptly, and betook bimselfto Mra. Shenby. 

“A Mrs. Vere, relative by marriage ?”’ 
in used “That must be the 
pretty creature in délicate health, whom 
their cook told our Mary they keep out of 


his cousin, 


Sight as if ashamed of her W hile they go 
ul in that ridiculous second hand car 
riage of theirs, she bas to content berself 

with long mely walks By the-by, y 
sweet fy Minaa j ( 

? attack 
s es AK E ‘ - 
Srenda’s Ww gown k ueert 
and not hers,’ 





Guy took bo interest in this revelation, 
but he availed himeelf of “our Mary’s,”’ 
and after several Cisappointments suc- 
ceeded in discovering which of the shady 
lanes around Little Hanston Mrs, Vere 
preferred. Twice be met bher—accident- 
ally of couree—and strolled beside ber fora 
brief, but deligntfal, quarter of an hour, 
each rencontre making him long more 
ardently for the nigbt when he sbould be 
able to clasp that slim waist, look more 
closely into those sweet eyes, and perhaps 
induce ber to speak of that subject she 
had hitherto avoided, i. 6, herself. 

But when that night actually came, and 
Guy beving dutifully found a comfortable 
seat for his cousin, stationed bimeelf in 
the entrance bal], to watch for the Town- 
sends, to bis bitter mortification Mrs, Vere 
was not with them. 

He drew back out of sight, for he could 
not bave asked the reason without betray- 
ing himself. 

“They were detestable girls,” he de 
ciared, as he watched Minna and Brenda 
shaking out their skirts, tossing their be- 
decked heads, and snarling at each other 
in most unsisterly style; ‘and their weak- 
willed mother was ro 

But recollecting 





that Mrs. Townsend 


might be iess difficult to cross-examine 
than ber daughters, he emerged from his 
concealment to offer her his arm tothe 


cushioned seats dt the top of the roor ap- 
propriated to the dowagers. 

He waited with as much patience as he 
could muster till sbe had finished a gossip 
with a matronly friend, and was watching 
for an opening when, giancing towards 
the door, he saw a figure in black, with 
silver ornaments, entering the room 
alone. 

Nearly upsetting the youth who wasen- 
tering his name on Minna’s tablets, and 
stepping on Brenda's train, he burried to 
meet her. He had already perceived that 
the Misses Townsend were monopolizing 
the bouquet he had sent her, but she was 
here, she was smiling at bim, and be could 
forgive them 

“Why am | so late?’ she echoed. ‘There 
was not room in the carriage for me, so I 
have walked and have but just arrived, 
No, Mr. Wynyard, I cannot give you so 
many dances. It is very kind of you to 
take pity on me, for [ do not know anyone 
here; but you would not wish me 
make myself conspicuous.’’ 

In this Guy was forced to acquiesce; but 
he fumed with jealousy every time one of 
the active stewards brought Mrs. Vere a 
partner, and be had to relinquish the 
pleasure of dancing with her, or better 
still, sitting by ber side and talking to her. 
Though pleased to ses that the charms of 
her grace and refinement were patent to 
others as we!! as himsell, be grudged 
every moment tbat he was deprived of 
her society. 


The Townsends went early, or he 
thought it early, and they took Mrs, Vere 
with therm. Minna and Brenda had not 


enjoyed their evening, and resented his 
desertion. With them and their mother 
standing by, cold, cross and disdainful, 
how could he utter the tender jadieux 
to his pretty pariner that were trembiing 
on his tongue? How murmur his hope 
that they should meet again on the mor- 
row? 

As the carriage drove off, Mrs. Vere sud- 
denly leaned forward, pressing to her lips 
the Hower she had worn—one of his flow- 
ers—and gave him a parting glance; but it 
was such a sad one that it haunted his 
dreamns. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs, Shenby, at 
breakfast, ‘that you spoiled the evening 
for the littLke Townsend, by your flirtation 
with their relative? They were raving at 
her in the cloak-room when I went in to 
find my wrap. I heard Mrs. Townsend 
tell her she bad always been a disgrace to 
the tamily. Pcor thing, she looked 80 
white, so miserable, that | was sorry for 
ber.”’ 

Guy could not rest after hearing this, 
but hurried off to Mrs. Vere’s favorite 
lane. After lingering there for an hour, 
and seeing no signs of her coming, be 
went to the villa and boldly asked for 
her 

“Oh, sir, she’s gon9; gone right away!” 
he was told by the maid who came to the 
door. “She packed her trunk, and went 


off by the first train. No, sir, 1 cannot 
give you her address, for we've never 
been allowed to know who she is, 20F 
where she caine from.”’ 
Guy was chilled, but not positively - 
heartened 
I shall soon find her,” he asserted 

ave pique be fair Minna al j Brenda 
y so openly preferring her society om 


tell me where 8h° 


they cannot refuse to 
is.”’ 














a he asked for the young ladies, and 
was ushered into the room where—not in 
the most placable of humors—they were 
king the fatigues of the preceding day 
an excuse for yawning and lounging, one 
on Une sofa, the o'her in ap 6asy chair. 

Guy made all the polite inquiries ex- 
pected of bim, and mustered a show of 
interest while they spitefully picked to 
pieces the dresses and demeanor of half a 
doren of their most intimate friends. But 
ax soon as there was a pause he availed 
himself of it. 

“| bear that Mrs. Vere has left you. 
Rather suddenly, jan’t it?” 

“Yes, perbaps it is,’’ answered Brenda, 
her brows darkening; “but mamma 
thought that as she was beginning to 
» herself conspicuous, it was time to 


ma 


mak 
get rid of her.” 

“Mrs. Vere was ceriainly very much ad- 
mired,” said Gay, with dMficulty sup 
pressing his rage. “Can that be your 
meaning, Mrs. Townsend ? 

Brenda drew herself up primly. 

“Mamma would not like us to discuss 
Constance Vere with you atall, Mr. Wyn 
vard. We did a very foolish thing in 
paving her here at all; but mamina is so 
kind, that when she heard Mrs, Vere had 
been itl she would invite her to come for a 
change 

“And has regretted it ever since,’’ added 
Minna, in such spiteful tones, that Guy 
te't angrier than before, 

“For my own part,’’ he said, standing 
before them @rect and fearless, ‘I can 
never regret baving made the acquaint. 
anee of such a charming and ladylike wo- 
wan as Mrs, Vere, Will you kindly give 
we her present?’ 

“linpossible!” cried Brenda, and ‘im- 
possible!’ echoed her sister. “We neither 
know nor wish to know where she has 
gone si 

“Tbpep ] must ask Mrs, Townsend. Is 
she too much engaged to see meé?’’ 

‘The sisters looked at each other, and 
one of them averred thai tmnamma, who 
had a headache, was lying down, and 
must pot be disturbed, As he could not 
persist after bearing this, he left the 
house, repeating his visit in the evening. 

But again, and yet again, be was disap- 
pointed, **Not at home,” or ‘‘Kngaged”’ 
being always the response to his request 
for an interview. 

Then he wrote to Mrs. Townsend, and 
the answer for which he was kept waiting 
for a» couple of days, was in the band- 
writing of Minna, 

It was as brief as it was unpleasant. 


“Mra. Townsend could not give Mr. | 


Wynyard any information respecting the 
person to whom, in mistaken kindness, 
shé had given food and shelter for a tew 
weeks. As a mother and a friend, she 
should advise Mr, Wynyard not to attempt 
to renew such a dangerous intimacy.”’ 

riis was insulting both to him and the 
young widow; and so he told Mrs, Town- 
send the first time he contrived to meet 
her on the pier, coming upon her so sud- 
denly that she could not slip away with a 
frigid bow, as she bad done on a previous 
Occasion, 

“Yos,’’ he said, in answer to a taunt 
levelled at him by Minna, over ber moth. 
ér's shoulder, “I do constitute myself 
Mrs. Vere’s champion, because she seems 
to be alone in the world; even her relatives 
deserting and traducing her.’’ 

“She is a disgrace to us,’’ stammered 
Mrs. Townsend, purple with rage. “And 
4 relative she is not, except by marriage. 
We are of good descent; ber father was a 
poor music-master in a cathedral town, 
4nd ny cousin was mad when ne married 
her. | will bave nothing todo with Con- 
Stance Vere,’’ 

“At least tell me where she is to be 
found?” Guy entreated, But the answer, 
*xtoried with difficulty, was the same as 
before. Mra. Townsend neither knew nor 
cared to know, what had become of her. 

Mrs. Shenby grew quite unhappy about 
her cousin, His visit had reached its 
Util, and he was going back to town to 
‘ake up bis appointment, looking quite as 
Kaun’ and hollow-eyed as when he came 
to Lite Hanston, 

She did her best to console him with 
Protnises to endeavor to discover whither 
Mrs. Vere had gone, and actually gave @ 


“OUhl6 Of solrees, to which Minna and 
Kre 


‘a were invited, for the purpose of 
“xUacling the desired information from 
Hat they were too cunning not to dis- 
‘ uér intention, and her civilities were 
~e hey 6ither could not or would 

wo Siv her 
Ww Ynvyard carried a heavy beart 
2 With him for many months He ip 


Serted 


advertisements addressed to 
10 S@Veral of the daily papers, but 
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they remained unanswered. He visited 
every plece of entertainment in London, 
thinking it possible tbat Constance Vere 
used ber lovely voice as a means of sup- 
port; but neither as actress nor vocalist 
did be find her, 

Sometmes he grew weary of his quest— 
it seemed so hopeless—and would deter- 
mine to relinquish it; but as surely as he 
did this, her image woid appear before 
him in his dreans, or be would hear some 
One speak in pathetic tones that reminded 
him of hers. 

Then be would start up to pace the 
streets for hours, thinking it possible that 
at some happy moment they might meet 
face to face. 

He had a few stirring adventures dur. 
ing these rambies. He saved a wretched 
Starving man from a watery grave, and 
was able to reconcile him to live once 
more; he found a lost child, and carried it 
to its despairing mother; and one evening, 
when he was seriously considering 
whether be would not give up his ap 
pointment and go abroad, he witnessed a 
street accident, and assisted « young fel- 
low from under the wheels of a cab, over- 
turned by a restive horse, 

Guy recognized the features of the in- 
sensible sufferer, and said ao, 

“IT know bim. His name is Grayson, 
and be is « clerk in the —— «tive, but | 
cannot tell you where he lives,”’ 

“P’raps you'll go with him to the bos 
pital, sir?’ suggested a policeman, ‘It 
he should come to bisself be might be 
xiad for you to break the news to his 
friend.”’ 

So Guy followed the litter to St. Ber- 
nard’s, and waited till the nurses bad put 
their patient to bed, and thé house-sur- 
geon was able to report on the extent of 
his injuries, 

luring this examination the young 
uian regained Copsciousness, and a nurse 
was sent dowustairs to apprise Guy of 
this, and lead him to the ward. 

As ber light footsteps drew near he 
started up and went towards her. A faint 
cry broke from her lips, echoed by a joy- 
ful one from his, and Constance Vere was 
in her lover’s arms. 

“I never thought to see you again,’’ 
sobbed Mrs. Vere, ‘They said, amongst 
other dreadful things, that you were on 
the point of proposing to Minna when 1 
came betwixt you, and would return to 
your allegiance as soon as | was gone.,’’ 

“It was a falsehood!” exclatmed Guy, 
hotly. ‘Could you really think me 80 
unstable, so false to you?” 

“They said | bad disgraced them by 
donning this dress'’-—-pointing to ber uni- 
form—‘‘and taking up, what they styled, a 
degrading occupation; and I feared that 
you, with your fastidious notions of wo- 
man’s sphere, might think so too,” 

“And is this the only charge they can 
bring against wy dariing, whom I have 
sought so long and so truitlessly ?” 

“The only one,’’ she answered, in the 
frank, steady accents of truth; “except 
that | was poor when their relative, Jobn 
Vere, made ine his wife. 

“It was not a happy marriage,’ she 
added. ‘My father, then dying from an 
incurable disease, urged it, and died 
happy in the thought that I was pro- 
vided for, but Mr. Vere, though rich, was 
extravagant. His passion for me soon 
passed away, and at his decease, three 
years after our union, there was barely 
enough to satisfy his creditors. I would 
not live on the charity of his relations, #0 
came here, Do you blame me for it, or 
despise me for devoting wyself to the ser- 
vice of my suffering fellow creatures ?”’ 

We need not repeat the answer of the 
happy Guy Wynyard. Already he has 
robbed St. Berpard’s of one of its most 
efficient nurses, Sister Coustance. Now 
that she is bis bonored wife, Mra. Town- 
send and her daughters are veginning to 
take quite a friendly interest in her, and 
she is no longer spoken of in acrimonious 
terms as « disgrace to her family. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 











well known to need comment at our 

hands. Scarcely a day passes with- 
out some account in the daily press of the 
destruction to life and property wrought 
by this devouring element; and so accus 
tomed has the public beeoms to such 
casualities that it is only when some dis 


|": E disastrous ravages of fire are too 


aster of appalling magnitude fails to be 


epronicied that general attention is di 
rected tothe subject Into the excellent 
arrangements now exist gw through 

. ry for 6 ext re - 
foreig yur present purpose t enter 
the perfection to which the fire engine has 
been brought 1s niy equalled by the 
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physique and organization of our fire. 
brigademen themselves, Our present no- 
tice deals -rather with a comparatively 
modern means of fire-extinction, which ts 
all the more effective because automatic 
in action. 

The Sensitive Automatic Sprinkler is 
fitted to the ceilings of warehouses, stores, 
éte.; and should a fire start at any point, 
the heat ris ng at once to the ceiling, melts 
the fusible solider in the sprinkler—which 
is done at a temperature of about one 
hundred and fifty degrees Fabrenheit 
and releasing the elastic vaive, at once 
discharges a copious flood of water over 
the conflagration. The lines of piping 
with water under constant pressure are 
carried through the buildings to be pro- 
tected near the ceilings, and from eight to 
ten feet apart, the sprinkiers being piaced 
asimilar distance from each other. The 
sprinklers are thus some ten feet apart in 
every direction—namely, one sprinkler is 
provided for every hundred superficial 
feet of floor area, 

Turning now to some little considera. 
tion of the sprinkler itself, era dealing 
more geverally with the leading points of 
the principis involved, a distinctive fe 
ture is the employment of a glass valve, 
is non corrodible, non-adhesive, and inn 
penetrable; whilst the inlet is placed in 
the middle of a flexible diaphragm of Cier- 
man silver. The é6lastic diaphragm is 
forced upon the glass valve by the wator 
pressure, and the area of the former being 
the larger, the pressure from above tends 
to keep the vaive tight so long as the 
resistance of the solder holds the giass in 
place. The meltirg of the solder removes 
this resistance, and then the water pres 
sore opens the valve. 

For cotton mills the sprinkler is in- 
Valuable; and the well-known (Grinnell 
type is protecting at this moment no 
fewer than fifteen million spindles in 
non-fireproof milis. 

Over two thousand fires have been 
promptly extinguished in all parts of the 
world at an average loss of only some 
%0 dollars; and it is calculated that from 
fifteen to sixteen thousand buildings, com. 
prising cotton mills, woollen willis, flour 
mills, warehouses, stores, theatres, ete, 
have safeguarded themselves in this man 
ner. No better proof of valine of the 
sprinkler can be adduced than the fact of 
its recognition by leading fire insurance 
companies, who grant a substantial reduc 
tion in fire premiums to those clients who 
thus protect themselves. 

In this connection, it is of Interest to 
note that insurance companies have 
acopted «a code of rules in the matter of 
automatic sprinkler installations, and pro- 
vide, amongst other requirements, for 
adequate water supply and provision 
against frost. An watomatic alarin signal 
is Similarly stipulated for, which shail 
give notice as soon a8 any sprinkler is 
opened, 

A bare enumeration of the inany trades 
and industries which have availed therm- 
selves to date of the protection offered by 
the new means of fire-extinction, would 
form a formidable list; Dul amongst others 
may be mentioned biseult factories; calico 
printers, dyers and bieachers; chocolate 
works; corn wills; engineering works; felt 
works; flax and jute mills; Mooreloth and 
linoleum works; india rubber works; ofl 
candle and paint works; paperimilis; print 
ers and publishers; rope and twine works; 
soap, sUgar and saccharine works; brew- 
eries, etc; and a host of other similar un- 
dertakings too numerous to detail 

Enough bas been said to show that the 
sensible automatic sprinkler I Coming 
very largely into vogue, and ia justly re 
garded a4 a most valuable ally in combat 
ing the insidious attacks of fire, How 
feariul these ravages ars, inay be judged 
from a recent publication of Mr ldward 
Atkinson, the well-known 6eonomist, who 
values last your's “ash-beap’’ in the 
United States alone at no lees than 1b) 
million dollars; whilst forthe current year 
the appalling fires in Minnesota and W is- 
consin wust materially swell the iil- 


starred list. 
———— 


A TOUCHING STORY Miss Uimne Tauda, 
head of the Fnylish department in the 
Pesresses’ School, Tokio, Japan, tells « 
touching story of the aged mother of 
Sakamoto, commander of the warship 
Akagi, who was killed in the thickest of 
the fight during the great naval victory of 
the Yeliow Sea. Commander Sakarooto 
left an aged mother, a wile and three 
young children As #00n 4% bis death was 
otticiaily ascertained, a inessenger was 


spatched from the Naval Department & 
convey the sad tidings to his family. ‘The 
conmmunication was made duly to - 


wife, and before the messenger ha ‘ 


the house it had reached the ears of the 


! mother, wh ttlering 
where the flicer Was awa i ‘ 
ane greeted hin uly, ana t w it 
eyes and clear yoice 4” “ - 
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Farm and Garden. 


New Crain —Among recent patents is 
one for a novel chain gear in which each 
link is made of a separate piece of metal 
and complete in itself, The links are 
readily connected or detached, so that a 
chain of any length can be put together In 
a very short time, or shortened to any re- 
quisite extent quite as easily. 

VEGETAHLES AND Fruit, —Vegetables 
and fruit should always be included in 
children's dietary, as they aro most essen- 
Hal tothe growing child, It is not gene. 
ra'ly a recognized fact that children have 
an extraordinary power during early years 
of digesting and assimilating vegetable 
substances, which power becomes weak- 
ened as years roll by. 

Grows RaripLy.—Witbin the last two 
or three years French engineers have un- 
dertaken the sowing of railroad embank- 
nents wilh poppy seeds, as, when once 
ostablished, that prolific plant covers the 
toll with a network of roots that prevent 
itfirom washing away during beavy rains, 
or trom upheaval when frost iscoming out 
of the ground in the spring. 

Hay TARLeTS —Uay tablets, prepared in 
the following manner, bave been em- 
ployed in France for some time, as a con- 
venient and portable food for horses, Hay 
ind straw, very finely cut, are well mixed 
with crushed oats or rye, molstened with 
x solution of rapesesd or linseed oil- cake, 
the mass well worked, and then formed 
int. tablets under pressure, 

FurRNirouneE —The highly polished black 
furniture so much in request for drawing’ 
room suites is prepared as follows, Smooth 
wood worked Into the necessary form is 
painted over with camphor water, and 
then with asolution of sulphate of iron and 
nutgall; these penetrate and give a black 
stain, The polisher then takes a plece of 
smooth, fine grained charcoal tree from 
grit. and rubs it into the furniture, follow- 
ing bis work with a flannel soaked tn lin- 
reed oil and turpentine, the result of which 
itt beautiful polish, and wood resembling 
ebon, 

or rer 


Scientitic and Useful, 


WALNUT TRkes -—Kach black walnut 
tree planted upon rough, untillable ground 
Will soon be worth more than the whole 
aceo upon which tt is planted A «mall 
area of troesa will begin to add at once to 
the valueof the tarmn, and the value will 
increase with each year’s growth, 

STRAW —Intelligent farmers no longer 
discuss the question whother it Is better to 
burn orto bury their straw, cane stalksaor 
Put onder the ground every 
atom of vegetable matter that you can; 
any other course, no tinatter how good your 
Jan fa may be now, Is wastaful and excesn- 
Kively ridieulous, 


corn stalks, 


Live Lime is tiopoertant among the 
mineral manures, and almost indispens- 
able. The beat formin which to apply it 
in in slacked lime More is needed on 
heavy Clay januds, ospecially if undraing |, 
Itinchiefly mechanical in ita action, and 
also acts chemically upon theconstitutents 
of the soll, It sets free food which would 
otherwise remain locked up, 

PorA tons When burying potatoes do 
not smother then in @« pile, but diga pitin 
dry, well drained soil, say four feet deep; 
till not quite full of the tubers, and put a 
roof over them upon supports, which 
should be covercd with straw and soil, 
with chimneys ijoserted for ventilation, 
Kemember they can be bruised in hand- 
ling as Wellas other fruit. 

Pewiiitzees -Barnyard manure is not 
Acorn plele fertilizer, gapectally whan nov 
saved and handled under the beast possible 
conditions, It should tbe kept undercover 
and turned now aud then, or, if not pre- 
pared for this, should be seattered over the 
fields a8 #00n a8 made Tie stirring up 
will be done pretty thoroughly by the hogs 
fu littie corn ia hid in it 

V RG EVATION A vory remarkable illu- 
stration of the benign and wholesome in- 
tluence of vegetation on clitoates bas re- 


cently been supplied by the French tn 
Aiver hey had planted some millions 
feuta { renee i thate ony, with the 
eau Lia tye hay sorbed all the 
“tA anit f ty provalling, 
4 ‘ f the earth 
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spirit of the Age, 

Is there any such thing a the end «f- 
the-ceutury sentiment or influeuce that 
is talked of in circles where a little 
brenet » spoken * And, if there is 
such athing. how does it show itself ? 
The Aattering belief that there is in our 
midst a special feeling of the period, an 
up-to-date sentiment, must be pretty 
widely entertained by certain clas-es of 
people, or we sheuld hardly tnd the 
wary man of business coutidentiy intro- 
ducing the term ‘“‘Fin de siecle’? into 
the advertisement sheets of our period 
icala 

We take the rudest and most con 
vincing example of popularity rst. The 
presumption that there is an end -of-the- 
century feeling—-yo ahead, yet nervous, 
doubting, and sad— seems to have been 
first mooted by the morbid minor pocts 
of the period, or to have arisen irom a 
study of their works, and people whose 


nerves are na-twitter and who lack the | 


ballast of common tense were lad to 
seize a Vague term that suited ther con 
dition and enabled them to admire 
rather than «ce Apise themeacives. And 
soo we have wa so-called end-ot-the-cent- 
ury energy and moodiness and cynicism 
and restiessness. dlow far are these 
and other ftin-de-siecle signs real, and 
how far are they imaginary ” 

Has the approach of the end of the 
century power to infect the imayination 
of the highly-strung section of society 
Cana fanciful crisis so wholly imper- 
sonm! as the chanye from century to 
century, according to our methed = of 
coupniing time, have a perturbing in 
fluence ? We have all telt that menta 
impressions are amazingly sublie, and 
a) rarefied are the stimuli which vive us 
a chanye of feeling that we cannot study 
them with certainty. You have a task 
in hand that weares you yreatly, orinyg- 
iny mental and physical depression un- 
til you are on the brink of «exhaustion, 
and then you tinish the task 

(or, to take another example, you are 
overshadowed by a fear of something 
happening that is distresstal, and sud 
denly the news arrives that there is no 
cause for anxiety. What is the effect 
in each of these cases ? The load is im 
mediately lightened, the mental and 
physical depression disappears when tle 
work is done or the fear removed, and 
you can searcely believe that half an 
hour ayo you were weary to exhaustion. 
The anxiety yone, the world chanyves 
into a delightfully habitable place, and 
itall happens in accordance with laws 
the operations of which you cannot 
trace. 

Sometimes real sorrows have no more 
marked effect on us than quite impal- 
pable wand fanciful influences have had 


Sentiment lives in these vayue feeling. 


that defy analysis, as in the sony al 
twilight, when the lighte are low It 
would not be in the least foolish te sur 
pose that the approach t he yea . 
“ werf y afic t Ay M4 
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not be guessed at, provided we could 
think that anybody except perhaps 4 


few half-crazed theological ugyiere 
th prophecy and figures, believes that 
he year |\**!w 1 per se be in any *Feé- 


«pect diflerent from the year 1") say, 


r the year I~“ Very little things 


*timucate he imaginat.on of peop.e 
whose Orain-machinery is all lightly 
hung; but in the approach to the end of 
a century we do vot see that there can 
tile t 


te even the minutely litt 
juired to influence the must fan 


~ 
— 
~ 
= 
- 


sane people 

We take it that the end-of-the century 
label is oniy a «elf-flattering invention 
by idle people to make fickleness, want 
of purpose, lidgetiness, moodiness, their 
exultation in chanje for the sake of 
change, their play with what their par- 
ents were afraid of, seem rather fue aod 
romantic. All the end of-the-century 
talk, the up-to-date daring, unrest and 
sadness are almost entirely contined to 
the classes that have very little to do. 
Give men and women plenty of work 
amouy their fellows, let them earn their 

viog, and take the exercise of tree 
thought aod fancy asa relaxat.on afler 
daily toil, and they will not be inclined 
to moon drearily about decadence and 
the winding up of human affairs, They 
will not care to sniff round the charne! 
house and toy with suicide N ine- 
tenths of the cynicism and Lopelersness 


of the period comes from people of @ 


cimas who have free courte in print aud | 


suffer from ‘‘nerves’’ because they have 
tow little to do. 

From the confused sound of voices 
crying, ‘Io here, and jo there’ and 
attempting to distinguish end-of-the- 
century Characteristics, in spite of crude 
suspicion and idiot anarchism, there 1s 
surely a@ Movement towards helpfulness 
in common such as has never been scen 
before’ Meu think of each other more 
kindly, in the mass and individually. 
There is greater moral sensitiveness. 
The seorn of differences—-the tavored 
and polished for the burdencd and 
ynaried, and the rough and biunt for 
the (ine and silky—is growing less and 
less, The feeling of community of in- 
terests and in favor of unison in effort 


becomes constantly contirmed = and | 


etrenythened. ‘The worship of indivi- 
dual strength used for its own ends is 
failing 


We po lonyer feel it possi ble to leave 


the weak fallen by the way. The idea |} 


of the social organism as a whole has 


Doel Pras pre d, and all these thoughts are 
being applied im ® Very practical way, 
Fewer peopie hungry and cold aud de- 
moralized by want of work—that is an 
object quite as well worth striving tor 


as aby f w Specuintive character, no 
tmatter how intellectual or moral it may 
he 

The chief end-ot-the-century move- 
ment is a movement of the multitude, 
It has not yet produced its vreat leader 
bul what conid be expected’ The men 
whose life's (raining bas been in the d 
rection of high thought and leadership 
are, for the most part n doubt about 
the signs of the times, or do not un ler- 
stand the social movement, or think it 

strooy enough to take care of itself, 
and so it evolves its jeaders as best it 
may, and waits for its poet. While so- 
ciety is @baly Zing its own nervous twit- 
terings with an interesting dolefulness 
and determines that the werld is played 
oul, the yreal movement of the times, a 
peaceful resolution, quiet and = good- 
tempered in reality, with « little row- 
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of 


skill and ability, his perseverance and 
energy. this preponderence increases. 
Everything therefore which he can do 
w improve his powers improves his 
work. and thu« benefits the world. Bz2- 
yond his mere labor however he per- 
rms a true service to humanity by 
cultivating bis own mental and moral 
powers 

ALTHOUGH there are some who may 
be supposed, through incapacity or ill- 
ness, or a life of vice or crime,  con- 
tribute nothing to the advancement of 
the world’s best interests, and others 
whose offering is too small to be appre- 
ciable, yet the steady progress of the 
world testifies that these deficiencies are 
more than made up by the far larger 
number who give much more than they 


take. 


We have our work to finish and must 
hasten on. What that work may be, 
what this world’s share is in the great 
Design, we know not, though our un- 
conscious hands are helping to accom- 
plish it. Like the tiny coral insect, 
working deep under the water, we strive 
and struggle, nor dream of the vast 
fabric we may be building up for God. 

It is good for every man and woman 
to have an ideal lire, even if it is never 
renlized. Whatever it is, it affects char- 
acter and determines destiny. The art- 
«t may fail to paint as he would, the 
poets touch may miss the magic string, 
but ideal beauty. truth and goodness, 
are stars that shine forever above the 
storms aud wrecks of time. 

Tuk middle ranks have their native 
freedom to preserve; their birthright to 
protect from the dangerous attacks of 
enormous and overbearing atiluence. 
Ina-much as liberty and security are 
more conducive to happiness than ex- 


| cessive riches, it must be aliowed that 
| the poar man’s stake in this country is 


as great as the rich man’s, 

REAL friendship should not be glass 
threads or frostwork, but the most suiid 
thing we know. The friend the heart 
lonys for is an honest, loyal, helpful soul 
that lives and feels and suffers: dares, 
yet does not chanye; steadfast amid 
yood report and evil report; true in 
word, in deed; tender in weakuess, 
generous iv pain, 

WILENEVEK we cease to hate, to de- 
spise and to persecute those who think 


| ditlerent from ourselves: whenever we 


ook on calmly, we find among them 
men of pure hearts and unbiased judg- 
ment, whe, reasoning on the same data 
as Ourselves, have arrived at diflerent 
conclusions on the subject of the spirit- 
ual world. 

INSTEAD of shunning dithculty, we 
should court it; instead of rejoicing in 
an easy iife, we should be afraid of it. 
We must continually seek for new and 
harder achievements if we would make 
the most of ourselves and become 
stronyer and nobler meu and women. 


A MAN is not to be relieved as your 


| horse or your dog may be; it must be 


dyism and rascality on the fringe of it, | 


is proceeding almost unnoticed. The 
twentieth century promises to bring the 
wWorid’s yreat experiment in the pos- 
sibility of all bearing rule. 
—— <a <i —— 

THUFKE is no better way fora man to 
add to the world’s value than by mak- 
the most and the best of himself. 


A capable, industrious and faithful 

worker in any honorable employment 

AL\WaAVe Makes a ~ 

presence I 8 f an | 
os ea Ir pr L 8 Dea 


done with a sentiment of respect. I 
would that a new mode of giving were 
Introduced more accordaut with the hu- 
manity and gentleness of the Gospel. 

AN» is it not by love we expect to be 
saved? Love, which is the high priest 
of the world, the revealer of [mmortal- 
ity, the tire of the altar, and without 
whose ray we could not even dimly 
comprehend Eternity 

ANYTHING that adds to the neatness 
and beauty of the home and its belong- 


noes 


ing not only increases the owner’s 


pieasure, but fosters refinement and 
reai Detlerment of the househoid. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS, . 





E. K. L.—Five feet would decidedly be 
tall fora girl of fourteen. 


». V. W —The sathor of the quotation 
“The rift within the lute,” is Alfred Tenny. 


sD. 


D. H. L—A man can be punished severe. 
ly for acting as a doctor without being proper. 
ly qualified. 


Hatiix.—Plaster of Paris mixed with 
water till of the consistency of paste will fix 
the metal top of your mustard-pot on to the 
gins. 

ANNIE — Refer him to your mother, and, 
above all, do not entangle yourself by onter. 
ing intoa clandestine correspondence under 
any circumstances, 


Peroy F —Glycerine was discovered by 
the famous chemist, Scheele, and by him 
named the “sweet principle of fats,” being ex. 
tracted by him from fatty supstances. 


F. J.—The ex pression ‘‘Nobleese oblige” 
isan old French proverb. It means, literally, 
“Nobility compels,” that ie, what is called no- 
bie birth binds a man to act according to cer- 
tain standards. 


S. M.—Paregoric consists of an alcoholic 
solution of opium, benzoic acid, camphor, and 
oil of anise, every finid ounce containing two 
grains each of opium and benzoic acid, and a 
grain anda haif of camphor. 


EvLtron.—Water bas been proved to be 
composed chemically of the two gases, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, but as found in nature it 
contains also several salts in solution, the 
chief of which is sulphate of lime. 


FrRED.—Your duty is simply to mind 
your own business and not meddle with other 
people's affairs. [tf you should interfere in the 
matter, it is not likely thateither of the par- 
ties interested would ever forgive you. 

ALMA.—There is no actually prescribed 
costume fora bridegroom; but the happy man 
usually wears a morning frock cout, white 
waistenat, light tie, light trousers, and laven- 
der kid gloves, and also indulgesin the luxury 
ofa new hat 

INFORMATION.—Sulphur being a purifier 
brewers often employ « solution of sulphurous 
acid to wash out their beer barrels. Sulphur 
isalso burned in old cider barrels to purify 
them. We know of no other use to which 
brewers put it. 

W. J. KR.—It would be an impossibility 
for us togive you instructions in oil painting 
in this limited space. It isan art that can be 
acquired only under proper tuttion, and the 
lessons will cost you both money and time be- 
fore a proper amount of proficiency is gained. 

Dennis F.—Telegraphic communication 
was first established between England and 
Almerica on the 5th of August, isos, when mes 
sages were interchanged between the Queen 
and the President of the United States; but it 
Was notuntil lye that perfect success was ob- 
tuined. 

FPerHeER W.—The lines occur in Sir Wal- 
ter scott's “Lord of the Isles"— 

“There's many & shaft at random sent, 

Finds ma:k the archer little meant, 

And many 4 word at random spoken, 

Can soothe or wound the heart thats 

broken.” 

Lita.—For yachting parties, young 
ladies wear either flannel suits of navy biue or 
white, plainly but prettily trimmed with 
woollen braid, jaunty saflor hats, undressed 
kid gloves, and thick boots. A large paraso! 
is necessary for comfort Warm shawls should 
be provided, no matter how oppressive the 
lay A yacht nay be put out to sea in a calm 
to return in «a gale. 


W. R.S.—Nobody can teach you to be 
anactor. You can be taught elocution,but the 
art ofacting you will have to learn by a long 
and laborious apprenticeship. You wil! at 
first have to take subordinate parts, work 
hard on stnall pay, and be snubbed fn a ruth 
ess manner, After years of such drudgery 
you nay be advanced to something better, if 
yOu possess genuine talent, or you may be told 
that you had better give up the idea of being 
An actor altogether, as you have no gifts In 
that direction 


C. L.—Tue Isthmus of Panama, called 
formerly the Isthimas of Darien, was at one 
time divided into the provinces of Azuero, 
Chiquiri, Panama and Veragua, but in I~/ the 
several provinces were formed into the state 
of Panamna, of which each now constitutes 4 
department. Hence the change of name. The 
colony of Darien was founded on the isthmus, 
near the close of the seventeenth century, )Y 
William Paterson, a Scotchman, and the foun- 
der of the Bank of England. The place select- 
ed was Acta, now Port Escoces, about thirty 
miles north-west of the gnif of Darien. The 
settlement was subse quently abandoned. 


Pcz-LEeEp Dick —The reason for the salt- 
ness of the ocean is that salt is a mineral 
which prevails largely in the earth,and which 
being very soluble in water, is taken up DY 
the ocean, Lukes and rivers also, even those 
that are considered fresh, hold in solution 
some degree of saline matters, which the) 
contribute tothe ocean. As in evaporations 
while the 
earth 


from the sea, the sale remains in it, 


vapors fall as rain, and again wash the 


and carry some of its mineral properties oa 
the ocean, the greater saltness of the ses, &* 
pared with rivers, is accounted fot it is 
ended, and with reason, that the sea Das 
¢ onti ially growing saite! I » 


‘ 


suit, & 


g with 


ation {the water free from 


the return of the water to the sea, takin 


it salt from the land. 
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MY ROSE, 





BY W. W. L. 





She stands at her chamber window, 
And fondles soft my rose; 
Fondles each delicate leaflet, 
in the quiet of love's repose. 


Hid here in the stlent shadowa, 
Unseen I watch her face, 

And note the throb of her bossom, 
By the rise and fall of the lace, 


She loves me—loves me—love me” 
Iler tender eyes disclosed 

The holy of holiest secrets, 
As softly she kisses my rose. 





Sweet Nancy. 


BY Tl. G@ B, 

1 HENTON was a dull and sleepy village 
S at the best of times; but then it was 
\J situated so far from any town. Ex 
boro’ was the nearest, and that was ten 
miles away. To reach it you must traverse 
a range of pine clad hills, descending now 
and again into cool valleys, full of sweet 
scents and sounds in summer, but dreary 
enough in winter, when the snow lay 
thick and the wind whistled through the 
leatiess branches. 

Shenton consisted of one long street, ter- 
minating in a green on which the church 
and school-bouse stood. After that there 
were no more houses till you reached Ex 
boro’, excepting a few scattered farms a 
mile or two away at Braley brook. There 
was also a large farm, known as tlie Manor, 
halt-a-mile ip the opposite direction, occu- 
pied by one Jacob Hurst, who was the 
owner of the farms at Braley Brook, 

The last house in the long street, at the 
Green end of it, was occupied by Miss 
Michin, @ milliner and dressmaker, as a 
card in the window informed the passer 
by. Not that the card was necessary, as 
of course in so small a place everybody 
knew everybody else; but it was a sort of 
sign of office, and was always most care 
fully replaced when Sarah Ann, Miss Mi- 
chin's Lilliputian maid, cleaned the win- 
dow, which she did much oftener than 
was necessary—at least, Mrs. Dodd, the 
post-mistress, who lived opposite, said so, 
but then Mrs, Dodd had the shop and a 
young temily to attend to, and did not 
find it possible to keep ber own windows 


equally bright; 50 it was perhaps natural | 


that she should find a comfort in remark- 
ing on ber opposite neighbor in the man- 
ner we have described. 


Miss Michin’s tront parlor window was | 


draped with white inuslin curtains, which 
covered it entirely, preventing the eyes of 
the curious from taking surreptitious 
glances at the finery therein displayed, 
and destined to be seen tor the first time 
at church on the persons of the tortunate 
owners, 

Just now, a fortnight before Christmas, 
the array of gay dress material which lay 
about on tables and chairs was more than 
usual; and Miss Michin and Nancy Forest 
—her decidedly pretty apprentice—were 
working as if their lives depended upon it. 
Nancy was the only apprentice Miss Mi- 
chin had, and she had taken her when she 
was fourteen without a premium, on con- 
dition that when she should be “outof her 
time’’ (that would bein three years) she 
should give six months’ work in payment 
for the instruction she had received. 

Nancy was now working out the six 
months, which fact shows her age to be 
between seventeen and eighteen. At that 
age a girl—above all, a pretty giri—likes 
to wear pretty things; and Nancy had 
toany little refined tastes which other girls 
in her class of life have not—due, perhaps, 
to the fact that while a child she had been 
& sort of protegee of Miss Sabina Hurst's 
upatthe Manor Farm. Miss Sabina, who 
was herself not quite a lady, was neéver- 
theless far above the Forests, who were in 
their employ, and had charge of an old 
farmhouse at Braley Brook. She was Mr. 
Hurst’s sister, and had been mistress at 
the Manor since Mrs. Hurst had died in 
Riving birth to her little son Fred. 

Mr. Hurst—a bard and relentiess man in 
most things—was almost weak in his in- 
dulgence of his son. Ali his fancies must 
be gratified, afd in this Miss Sabina con- 
curred, One of Fred’s fancies had been to 
make a playmate of little Nancy Forest. 
It followed, then, that she bad been a great 
deal at the Manor; but when the children 
grew older, and Fred took what his aunt 
ard father termed ‘“‘an absura fancy’ to 
be a musician, as his motber had been, |! 
occurred to them that possibly later on he 
might take a yet more absurd idea, and 
want to marry his old playmate. Nancy 
was therefore banisbed from the Manor 
Farm. 


THE SATURDAY 


But Fred, who was not accustomed to be 
crossed, often met his old friend on the 
hills and in the valieys; and after she had 
become apprenticed, he would often walk 
home with her part way—not as a lover, 
however. For the last two months he had 
broken this habit, and Nancy had not seen 
him. 

Kut we were saying that girls of Nancy's 
age liked pretty things to wear. Nancy 
was no exception, but she had no pretty 


deplorably shabby, though by dexterous 
“undoing”’ and “doing up” she did man 
age to make the very most of her dark 
blue serge costume, 

The dress and rather coquettish little 
jacket were of the same material; and she 
had a felt bat of the same color, which in 


| s0m0e Inysterious way altered its shape to 


suit the varying fashions. Last winter the 
wide brim was bright; this winter it was 
turned up at the back, with a bunch of 


| dark blue ripbons on the crown. Alto- 


gether her appearance was pictureeque, 
though the odd mingling of the rustic with 
the jatest Paris fashion-plate might call up 
asmile to your lips. The smile which the 
costume provoked was sure to die, how. 


| ever, when you looked at the yirl’s face, 


You wondered at once why the lovely 
brown eyes looked so sad and appealing, 
and why the little mouth was so tre 
mulous, and why the color cameand went 
wo frequently on the finely-mouided 


cheeks, which were just a little thin for | 


perfect beauty. And if you happened to 
be a student of human nature, you would 


read in one of Nancy's glances a story of | 


conflicting emotions — disappointment, 
timid expectancy, hope, and a dawning 
despair; at least, this is what | read there 


when | looked at Nancy from the Vicar’s | 
and Fred Hurst was there playing one of 


pew one Sunday morring at Shenton 
church. I was on a visit at the Vicarage 
then, 


Of course, it must not be supposed that | 


Miss Michin read Nancy Forest’s face in 


this way; but the little dressmaker had a 


warin heart, though worried by the mak- 
ing of garments, and nore by making two 
ends méet which nature had apparently 


not intended for such close proximity; but | 


she had certainly noticed that tor the last 
few weeks Nancy had not looked well. 


lt was growing dark one Thursday even- 


, ing, and Sarah Ann bad just brought the 


lamp into ber mistress’ parlor. Miss Mi- 
chin turned up the light slowly, remark. 
ing, a8 she did so, “I don’t want this glass 
to crack. I might do nothing else but buy 
lamp glasses if I left the turning up of 
them to Sarah Ann. This one has been 
boiled, which, Mrs. Dodd says, is a good 
thing to make them stand heat.’’ Then 


she broke off suddenly, and stared at her | 


apprentice, exclaiming, ‘Nancy, child, | ple 
Z 3 y habitati 
how pale you look! You must leave off | ey See See ae Tee aay See 


and go home. You shall havea nicé cup 
of tea first. Where do you fee! bad ?” 

The sympathetic tone brought the tears 
to Nancy’s eyes, perhaps more than the 
words, but she answered hastily: “Oh, 
indeed, dear Miss Michin, I need not go 
home, | have a headache, that is all, and 
I must not leave off before my time, 1 
ought to stop iater, and you so buasy,’”’ 

‘That frock of Emma Dodd's is just 
finished, isn’t it ?’’ said Misa Michin, in 
answer. 

“All but the hooks,” replied Nancy. 

“Then sew them on while 1 make some 
tea, and you can leave itat the post-office 
as you go,”’ 

Nancy protested, but Miss Michin in 
sisted, and in ashort time the dress was 
pinned up in « dark cloth, and Naucy hay 
ing drank the tea, more to please ber kind 
friend than because she thought it would 
cure her headaches, donned the little jacket 
and fantasiic hat, and went across to the 
postotiice, which was also & shop of a 
general description, 

Mrs. Dodd was engaged in lighting her 
shop window when Nancy entered, 

“] have brought Enmima’s dress, Mra, 
Dodd,” she began, when that lady had de 
seended from the bigh stool on which she 
had mounted to place the lamps in the 
window. ‘*Miss Michin told me to tell you 
there wasn’t enough of the plush to finish 
off the lappets to match the collar and 
cuffs, but she thinks you'll like it just as 
well as it is.” 

Mra. Dodd examined the little dress, and, 
baving approved of it, asked In a friendly 
way what Nancy herself was going to have 
new this Christinas. 


“Oh, | don't know yet,’’ answered 
Nancy, coloring deeply. ‘You ses, I’m 
not earning yet, and father's wages ar 
a(al you KnOW 

Mr. Hurst is real mean, I know that, 


exciaimed the post-mistress, decidedly 
‘None but a very mean man would have 


EVENING POST. 


cut your poor father’s wages down alter he 
was laid up with a bad leg #0 long.” 

“Bat father says himeelf that be can't do 
as much since bis accident, and he doesn't 
want to be paid beyond what he earns,” 
Nancy explained, hastily. 

Mrs. Dodd began to fold up Minma'’s 
dress remarking, as she did so, “lt'sa 
queer go as Mr. Hurst should have let 
young Mr. Fred do nothink but play 


| music; but, to be sure, he do play beautiful, 
things; her clothes had, in fact, become) 


My Benny, as blows the organ for him, says 
iv’s ’exnvenly what he makes up himself, 
He’s uncommon bandsome, too; mach like 
his mother, who was, poor young lady, a 
heap too good for the likes of Jacob Hurst. 
She used to play the church organ like the 
angel Gabriel.”’ 

Mrs. Dodd glanced at Nancy to see the 
effect of this simile, which was quite an in- 
spiration, but the girl was intent on 
smoothing the creases out of her very old 
and much-mended kid gloves, 

“Folks do say, Miss Nancy,’’ went on 
Mrs. Dodd, “as young Mr. Fred had a 
fancy for you at one time, and as you sent 
him to the rightabouta, Now, I say as—’’ 


“Oh, please don't say anything about it, | 


Mra. Dodd,” broke out Nancy, excitedly. 
“Its all a mistake—I am not his equal in 
any way--he never thought of anything 
like that.’””’ She would have added, ‘Nor 
1;’’ but she was too truthful. An over- 
whelining sense of shame came over ber, 
How could she bave given her beart away 
unsought! 

With a hasty good-night she lett the shop, 
closing the door so sharply in her selt- 
condenination as to set the little bell uppn 
it ringing as if it had gone mad. She could 
bear its metallic tinkle till she was cose 
upon the eburch, Here other sounds filled 
her ears, There wasa light in thechurch, 


Bach's Fugues 

Nancy's beart fluttered like a captive 
bird. For a brief space she leaned against 
the cold railings, looking intently at a 
bravch of ivy which the north wind was 
tossing against the diamond-shaped panes 


| of the window—then she drew herself up 


hastily and proudly, and walkeéd on rapid. 
ly towards the bleak bills which she must 
cross to reach her fatber's farin at Braley 
Brook. 

“How I wish I was out of my time,’ she 
said to herself, as the crisp snow crackled 
beneat her small feet. “I conid go away 
then and earn iny living, where I could 
never se4 him—or hear him —. On, Fred!" 
she broke outin what was almost a ery, 
“why have you met meand welked with 
me #0 often, if you tnéant to leave off and 
say no more? It must be because iny dress 
has grown #0 shabby—J don’t look sao—K#o 
nice as | did—yet if his father were not 
hard J might have more.”” And poor 


gave herself the relief of a good cry, know 


| ing she could not be observed, 


In the meanwhile the organ at the 
church had ceased playing, and the young 
man who was seated at it began turning 
over a pile of music which lay beside hin, 
But this he did mechanically —he was not 
going to play again that evening, he did it 


;as an accompaniment to perplexed 


thought. He remained ao long silent that 
Benny Dodd, who had been “blowing” for 
him, ventur6éd out from among the 
shadows cast by the organ pipes and asked, 
‘“Piease, Mr. Fred, are you going to pinay 
any more ?”’ 

Fred Hurst looked up «miling, and feel- 
ing in bis waistcoat pocket for the custom. 
ary coin, said cheerfully, I had quite for- 
gotten you, Benny! No, I shall not play 
any more tonight.” 

The small boy clattered down the stone 
aisio noiwily, and Fred Hurat began to 
push in the stops preparatory to closing 
the organ. In doing #o he caught « 
glimpse of his face in a small mirror which 
hung at one side, and he burst out laugh 
ing. 

“What a tragic look | have managed to 
puton,” he thought, Then he locked the 
organ, and was about to blow out the 
candies, when he changed bis mind and 
took outa scrap of printed paper from bis 
pocket and read it by their light. It wasa# 
favorable review of a song he had com- 
posed, and which had Just been published, 
“Though there is no genius displayed in 
this com position, it is extremely pleasing; 
the air is catching, and the aceompani- 
ment i# tuneful without ostentation, 
‘Winged Love’ should become & popular 


favorite.’”’” This is what he read; and hav 
ing read it (of course not for the first 
time), he seemed to form a sudden resolu 
tion on the strength of if lie looked at 
his watch; it marked a few tminutes past 
six: be blew out the lights and left the 


church, besitating a moment by the rali 
ings on which Nancy had leaned an bour 


¢ 


Y 


before, “I think this jusi.fies me,’’ he 
meditated. “If ‘Winged Love’ is so well 
spoken of | am sure to get on, and in time 
inake an income sufficient for us two: poor 
child, she haan’t been used to luxuries, 
and a simple home would content her, 
She must be part way home by now. Yes, 
i will follow Nancy, and explain why I 
have not met her for so long, and ask her 
to love me and wait till I can ask her to 
be my wife,"’ 

Kut Nancy Forest had left Shenton early, 
as wo have seen, so Fred Hurat did not 
overtake her. He went all the way to 
Braley Brook, however, and right up to 
the ruinous old farmhouse where the 
Forests lived, and waited in the orchard 
some time, hoping that Nancy would come 
out to bring in some linen which hung to 
bleach among the bare apple trees. He 
knew that Nancy always helped her mo- 
ther in the evenings. But on this evening 
bo errand seemed to bring her out of 
doors, and Fred Hurst wentaway without 
seeing hor, meaning to meet her next day. 

I would have been wiser if Fred had 
gone boldly to the farmbouse and asked to 
Nancy; but we are none of us wise at all 
tines, and we have generally to pay in 
pain for our lack of wisdom as well as for 
our actual faulta, though perhaps not in 
the same degree, 

* * . * * 7 

Fred Hurst's tatber was Nancy's father's 
mnaster, as we have seen; and a bard enough 
master, as Mre. Dodd had said. John 
Forest and his family—tbat ia, his wife 
and Nancy—lived in the only habitable 
part of what had once been a considerable 
farmmhonse, John worked on the “land,” 
took care of the horses and other live stock 
~there were not many—and his wife at- 
tended to the pouitry, which were numer- 
ous enough. She aleo earned a little by 
mending the holes which the rata bit in 
the corn-sacks. In harvest-time she made 
gentian beer for the men, and a kind of 
harvest cake, originally made for a four 
o'clock meal, which explains the word 
known as “fourses,’’ But with all these 
little extras the Forests found it sufficient- 
ly hard to live, and of course Nancy was 
not \@t earning 

“You ought to have sent that girl of 
yours to service,’’ Mr. Hurst would not 
infrequently say to Nancy's inether. He, 
moreover, said the same thing to his 
maiden sister Sabina, when Fred was pre 
sent, 

It was then that Fred's eyes opened to 
the fact that Nancy Forest was more to 
him than anything else in the world—far, 
far more than the old playmate he bad 
thought her. Send Nancy to service! 
sweet, delicate, lady-like little Nancy, with 
her dimpled white hands, Perhaps Nancy 
had no business to have white hands, and 
dainty, refined ways; but she had, and 
that was Aunt Sabina’s fault for having 
her so much atthe Manor, It was partly 
natore’s fault, too, certainly, for Nancy 
had always seemed like a changeling, she 
was sO above her surroundings, 

red Hurst having thus discovered his 
own love, proceeded to discover Nancy's, 
lt was all cloar to him now, he was sure 
she had given her purechildliike heart to 
him, perbaps unwittingly, as he bad done, 
How blind he had been! With knowledge, 
caution came, Fred made up bis mind 
that he must no more walk with Nancy 
Ull he was prepared to doso in bis true 
character —that of a lover. This would be 
impossible till he eoald offer a home to 
Nancy. Jt might be that his father would 
even turn the Forests away, if he sus. 
pected lis son's affection for their only 
child. He could not risk that. So two 
months passed. 

Fred was organist at the parish church 
and had been com posing songs, as we have 
Koon. Most of them had come back to him 
accompanied by polite notes of refumal; 
one or two had comeout and failed to at 
tractany notice, Now, “Winged Love’ 
was proving «& sUCCeRS 80 he had resol ved 
to «peak lo Nancy herself, though not yet 
to the parents on either side. 

It wasa pity he didn’t take the straight- 
forward course— it pays beat, did peopie 
but know it. Had Fred Hurst gone to the 
house boldly that night, it might, asl have 
aaid, have saved much misery. Had he 
gianced through the uncurtained window 
of the “house-place,”’ I think he would 
certainly have gone in, for he would have 
seen Nancy in tears, 

Mrs, Forest was a woman whose temper 
could not have been sweet under the best 


ol conditions, It will be understood, then, 
that it developed into something very bad 
indeed under the worrying influence of 
inaster K« ir rhiuret who was never 
ne te al w “¢ pethod of dealing 
wi ne 6 ol oyed was one of inces 
sant bullying. He was, moreover, subject 


wes 


p 
j 
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10 
te delusions about being cheated, and hie 
suspioousness was swale iD evidence 

[hie jest fault wee sieo ope of Mre 
Forest's own, and if anything & Worse one 
then ber bed temper, aod was nen intre 
quentiy the oecasion of an exbibilion of 
the latter VUhen Nancy got home from 
Mise Michin s on the nigbt when Fred 
Hurst tried to meet her, ahe found her mo 
ther in one of ber worst moods, Mr Hurst 
hed been there all (he tworning, superin 
tending the killing and packing of the 
turkeys for the London market 

Nancy bad made up her mind on ber 
way home to ask ber mother for a little 
money v buy herself some new gloves, 
Nhe resolved to make ber request at once 
on entering the house pisce, where ber 
mother was partiy from « desire to get 
what generally proveda disagreeable busi 
ness over as moon as possible, and more, 
perbaps, because she saw her father sit 
ting stncking bis pipe in the chimney cor- 
per. Jobo Forest usually supported his 
daughter, who was a great favorite of bis 
He generally called her ‘Sweet Nancy,’ 
because she was so pretty and dainty, and, 
above all, eo good teawypeored —a quality he 
knew how to appreciate. 

“) was wondering, mother,” Nancy be 
wan hesllating y, a" ahe removed ber hat 
and advanced towards the wood fire, above 
which Mra Forest was hooking ou «a huge 
kettio of fowia’ foul—"l wae wondering i 
I might bave some new gloves for Christ. 
ia. 

‘And where, | sbould like to know, I» 
the money for them to come from?’ de 
manded the mother sharply. “I want 
jlotw of things | go without, Ittakes ail | 
can sorape and spare to buy saucers tor 
thea chickens to break. It's a shame ot 
the master not to buy proper drinking 
dishes for them: and when | asked him 
for some, be said your father could dig a 
hole and sink the old copper botler in’ tt 
and Mil that with water for them, just awit 
he hadn't the sense lo see as how every 
biessed chicken ‘ud get drowned, and me 
be blamed for il, as usual 

“Here in baifa sovereign as the master 
wave me for you to pay for the sacks 
Couldp'’t Nancy bave some of that ?® in 
quired Jobn, fumbling in bis poeket for 
the coin. 

Mra Forest took the money from his 
hend and placed ft npon the chimney- 
piece, Intending to put it away presentiy 
In the tem pot in the corner cupboard, 
which, however, she forgot to do, other- 
wine this story weoid have never been 
written 

“| want all that ten shillings to geta 
new cocoa matiing for the front) room 
floor,’ she said, decidedly. “The bricks 
strike as cold as a grave since the old inat- 
ting Was Look up 

“| must go and grind the turmite forthe 
sheep, and move em into the other fold 
for tne night,” seid Jobn, knocking out 
the ashes from his pipe and rising to go, 
Ae be waa closing the door bebind bim he 
eallied to bis wife, You let the cocoa- mat 
ting bide, and give Nan a shilling or two 
for ber ZLover, 

“That i shall do nothing of the sort, 
then, shouted Mra. borest after ber bus. 
teand: theo, turning om ber daughter an- 
“What do you want 
wioves atall for, | should like toknow? | 


wrily, she asked 


don't wear gloves; and why should you, 
whodo nothing to earn them ?" 

“| shall be out of my time soon,’ Nancy 
answered, beginning to cry; “and | will 
pay back then all | have cost.’ 

‘| daresay,’ sneered her mother; “it'll 
take all you can earn to deck yourself out 
to cateh young Mr. Fred's eyes, Don’t 
you think as I'm not sharp enough to see 
which way the wind blows,” 

“Mother! cried Nancy, rising indig- 
nantly to her feet, her eyes Mashing, her 
cheeks burning with sbame and anger. 
“How dare you talk lomeso? You have 
no right!’ 

“Haven't lnorght?” almost shrieked 
Mra Forest. “il stand none of your im- 
pudence " And with these words her 
passion 80 Look posse@sion of ber that ahe 
leaned forward and with ber open band 
struck her daughter « stinging blow on 
one of her cheeks, © You are fond of cry- 
ing, 'sbe mald, ‘so lake something to cry 
for —tor ones, 

Hut Naney did notery: she stood still, 
Staring in a bewiidered way at tbe burning 
log Upon the bearth, the tlame from which 


alice jjeoh ber reddened cheek 

Had bred reuiained a liltie mwerin the 
orebara ir ible inight have been pre 
veonted for he w { have seen Nancy 
Whom Mra borest sent to bring tn the 
cw fie WA “a eacl u .- 
t ee. gee . ” ecause she 

‘ on see her sland » sile 
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Nhe waa, indeed, beartiiy ashamed of tbe 
act she had committed the moment it was 
over, but knew what was done coulin't be 
undone. She had never struck ber daugb- 
ter before, and resolved never to do 
again: but it did not Geeur to ber ww tell 
Nancy 80. Had she done #o, the warm 
hearted child would bave responded at 
onpee to such an advance, but soe only 
said: “Wel, well; have done staring ip 
the fire, Nao; and run and feteh the iinen 
from the orchard.’ 

Nancy obeyed mechanically, little kbow@ 
ing Who bad just left the spot, and feeling 
in ber young heart ail the bitterness of 
uller desciation. 


A night of sorrow \# «eit to give piace to 
a morning of joy Piss we fhe a com 
forting thought were it not ‘hat the morn 
ing mut likewise yive piace in its turn t 
another night 

The morning which followed the nigt* 


of Nancy Forest's bitter urmmiliation was 
certainiy a bright one—at \@as', ry ot 

trast: and, unfortunately, much * called 
happiness ia only such Were the world 


nota dark and naughty one, a good deed 
might not shine #o brightly In the first 
piace, Nancy was young aod healthy: #0 
the wintry sun, though itehoneon a fro 
zen ground, cheered her, Then Mra, ro 
rest was unusually amiatie at breakfast! 


ana paid some attention to her atigthiter 


which she generaliy found herself too 
husy todo. Her father made muca of her 
as was hiebatit. Hehad apparently heard 
nothing of last nigbt’« episode 

Tree walk acrosa the hills toShenton was 
exhilarating, and atthe end of it @ plcn 
santeurprise awaited Nancy She found 
Miss Michin already at work on #« dress 
for Miss Sabina Hlurst when she arrived. 
The yood-natured little woman greeted 
her apprentice brightly. “You are look- 
ing better, Nancy: the walk os given you 
acolor.”’ Then «he reached out her hand 
toa tatle near her, and took a little parcel 
from it and gave itto Nancy. 

‘It is nothing,’ she expinined, as the 
girl looked at it curiously. ‘Open it, dear; 
it is a trifle for a Christrinas gift. I wish it 
was more.”’ 

Nancy could only say “Oh, Miss Michin 

how Kind !"’ to begin with. Then she 


| weawrapped the paper and saw a dainty 


pair of brown kid gloves with ever so 
many buttons. This matter of the buttons 
was not unimportant in Naney'’s eyes 
Had her mother given her the money, she 
thought, she could never have bouglt 
gioves with more than two huttons 

This is just what 1] needed -oh, thank 
you #0 much," she exciaimed, when she 
had looked at them. 

“That was what I thought,’’ said the 
dressmaker; ‘so now we must set to work 
and get a good day.’ 

And Nancy did work well that day, 
never looking up frou: her work, except 
once to glance across to the Post-ofice at 
the tine she knew Benny Dodd usually 
came out t) goto the church, She could 
not seo Fred, so it Was some pleasure to 
her to look at the small boy who blew the 
organ for him. 

Kut Benny did not perform that office 
for the young musician on this day, tor 
Fred tlurst bad gone te London that 
morning, Summoned thither by «# letter 
from Messrs. Hermano and Scheiner, 
music publishers The iarked success of 
“Winged Love" bad disposed these gentle 
nen to wake the young composer a good 
effer for his next song. The more tmme- 
diate cause of their determination was the 
fact that Senor Flores bad chosen to sing 
“Winged Love’ at the last Saturday after- 
noon concert at St James’ Hall, and tts 
reception bad been such as to estaulish a 
certain sale for songs from the same hand, 
“Whois this Fred Hurst?’ people in Lon- 
don were asking. 

Miss Sabina in her showy drawing- 
room up at (he Maver Farm, thought over 
the event all day iu her own critical way, 
aud predicted evil as the result here 
was an old Brosdwood grand piano in the 
rool Where she sat, covered with a pile of 
old music — Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Hay- 
dn, and all the composers whose music 
Miss Savina disliked. 

this music had belonged to Fred's mo 
ther, «# fair and unfortunate creature 
whose’own story | shall some day write 
Miss Sabina’ performances upon (he pia- 


1 orte were limited to such com positions 
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genuinely rejoiced at Fred's success knew 
nething atout il 

Naners'+ thoughts were constanuy with 
him, however, and when her work ended 
for the day, and she walked homeward 
across the hills to Braley Brook, she con 
nected many an inanimate object sbe 
passed with some iook or word of his. 
These iooks and words bad always been 
« kind, «o gentle, that asthe brook, where 
the forget-mneneota grew in summer, Or the 
bank in the hollow where the primroses 
crew (thi-kest in spriog, or the fallen tree, 
which, as the weeks passed, would be- 
come goidep with moes a d lichen again— 
a4 ali (hese would awaken to sumpeér 8sun- 
shine and gladness—so would her heart 
Fred's love for her—she felt sure he had 
loved ner-wa* only hidden away like the 
flovers under the suow, to bioom forth 
again in «pring. Jt was ber winter, that 
was ail, «ne toid herself. She must wail as 
ihe Mowers aid. 

When she reached home, h@ taind was 
nhiied with hope—hope which bul too soon 
Was to give place to despair, Last night 
Mrs. Forest had struck ber—but then sbe 
bad not looked nearly «) angry as «he did 
now when Ler daughter appeared before 

W here i4 my ten shillings ?"' she cried 
uenaciogly, as Nancy closed the kitchen 
or behind ber “What have you done 
bait, you upgratetul, unnatural girl?’ 
ne repeated loudly, 
teed, inother, | know nothing of it,”’ 


4 : 


pour Naucy answered, trembling vio- 


le it in that there teapot?” inquired the 
‘oraged tiother, thrusting the article In 
juéstion close to the frightened girl's face, 
Nancy glanceG rapidiy from the empty 
feapotto the chitmniey-piece, 

‘You deedu't look there, you hussy,’’ 
Mrs. Forest continued, seeing the direc 
tion Nancy's eyés were taking ‘There's 
nothing on the chiuimmey-piece-the money's 
gone, and you've took Il, Decal #e your 
father sald you were to—1t wasn’t his to 
give—did be mend the sacks? tell methat! 
il have ny money back—every  halt- 
penny, 80 you'd better give it me before | 
inake you.’’ 

“Mother, 1 bave not touched it; ] know 
nothing about it, really 1 don’tsaaid Nancy 
desperately 

“What's that you've got in your hand?” 
demanded Mrs. Forest, catching sight of 
the parce: containing the gloves, 

Nancy did not answer; she was looking 
at the reund table, which was covered 
witb the shining brass ornaments which 
had been removed trou the chimney- piece 
In the search for the uissing coin. There 
they were —candiesticks, pans, snuffer- 
tray, and beer Waruier, arlicies she re 
ineuibered frou éarliest childhood as never 
In use, and always bighly polished. Now 
as the firelight flickered upon them they 
seemed to be looking at the distracted girl 
with countless fiery eyes which twinkled in 
malice, Nancy could not take off ber eyes, 
she could not think forthe moment. She 
vaguely knew that ber mother look away 
her parcel, and presently Mrs. Forest's 
rasping voice recalled her from her stupe- 
fied reverie. 

“So you spent it in gloves, did you ? 
Six-buttoned ones, too—! Ob, you un 
grateful, selfish, wasteful girl.’ 

“Mother, mother,’’ wailed Nancy, tak 
ing bold of Mra. Forest’s gown with one 
hand convulsively, while she pressed the 
other to her brow, where ber wavy locks 
of bair lay all damp and ruffled. ‘You 
should believe—you must believe me— 
Miss Michin gave me the gloves—I have 
never se6n your money—oh, mother, | 
couldn't have touched it—I couldn't.” 

“Don't add lies to it broke out Mrs, 
Forest in a greater passion than ever, 

Then this jast remark, vothing could 
have easily been more unjust. Nancy had 
always been a very truthful child 

“If you can no longer trust me, it 1s par- 
baps better for me—io—to go away,” said 
Nancy, softly. 

“Yeés—go-—go now,” replied ber mother, 
who bad arrived al hat stage of rage when 
peopie use words litthe heeding their 
meaning. 

Nancy buttoned her little jacket once 
more, and ed a silk handkerchief round 
her ueck, and passed out at the door in «a 
wild, burried fashion. 

Mrs. Forest looked at the door and 
siniied. “Shell none go,”’ she said to her 
seit; ‘where could she go to?" 


But Nancy did not resemble her moths 
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as her mother. Where could she go? She 
would walk on, no :;matter in what diree- 
tion: the wheo she could walk no more, 
she might perhaps be calm enough to 
think 

. * * . . . 

“Where is Nan?’ asked John Forest, 
when he entered the house, an hour after 
Nancy bad ieft it 

“Ob, sbe'it be bere presently,’’ replied 
the wother evasively. Of course Nancy 
would come avon, she thought to herself, 
and what was the use of rousing John? 

Anotiher hour passed, ‘‘Nan’se very late 
to-night,” said her father. “l’ve a mind 
to go and meet her.” 

“You bide by the fire, John,’’ responded 
his wite. “Nancy’sin atantrum because 
| found oat a8 she'd took that bag-money 
—she'll come in when she’s a mind,” 

“The bag money!’ repeated Jobn in a 
pussied way. ‘Nan take it!—she never 

, barring you give it her,” 

“She did then, and bought gloves with 
it. todo up with six buttons, and there 
they be now beside you on the settle,’’ re. 
torted Mra Forest. Jobn looked in the 
place bis wife had indicated, and there, sure 
enough, lay the brown kid gloves. This 
evidence did seem conclusive, Jobn shook 
his grav head as be held the dainty gloves 
across bis rough palm, and presently said, 
‘You have kept ber too short, wife—girls 
wants thel;r bits of things.’’ He paused 
and sighed heavily, and then added, “1’'il 
go and iook for her.”’ 

“IUs all your fauit, John,” broke out his 
wife as he rose to go, ‘You as good as 
told ber to do it.”’ 

“You ought to bave given her some 
money. Eliga, and you've been nagging at 
ber avd driven her out tbis cold night; if 
bari comes of it "said John ashe went 
out 

“Piddlesticks about barm; what barm 
can couse to her, | shoula like to know ?”? 
rétoried his wile, wiihout allowing him to 
Then the door 
clesed and Elisa Forest was alone, with 
the ticking of the eight-day clock to bear 
her company. 

Slowly the band of tbe clock traveled 
on, A clock is a weird companion—above 
all, one that strikes the hour after a pre- 
liminary groaning sound as this clock did. 
Mrs. Forest tried to occupy berealf with 
the stocking sbe was knitting, but she was 
uneasy and let her work fall in ber lap 
while she reflected to the accompaniment 
of that inetallic ‘Tick-tick’’ of the clock, 
‘My mother always said that my temper 
would get me down and worry mé,’’ she 
mediated; ‘and I believe it will before it’s 
done.” 

Ten o’clock struck—eleéven o’clock, and 
Mrs, Forest grew really alarmed. She 
rose and placed ber knitting on the high 
chimney-piece—she generally put it there 
out of the way of the cat, who played with 
the ball—and opened the door and peered 
out into the darkness, There was a sound 
of footsteps along the frozen high road. 
She listened intently, but the horses began 
to move about in the stable close by and 
she could no lo nger hear the footsteps, 





omjplets bis sentence 


Phe coid win d blew right against her, 
chilling ber through and-through. But 
shé still stood there in the doorway. By- 
and-by there were unmistakable footsteps 
néar at hand, A moment wore and Jobn 
was beside her. He was alone, ‘Wife,’ 
he began in a hollow voice, ‘Nan left Miss 
Michin as usu al; has she been home?” 


“I told you she bad,’’ gasped the mo- 
ther. “I told you she and me had had a 
tiff about the money.”’ 

John Forest made no comment, he was 
too desperste for that. He knew well 
enough that if bis quiet, patient little Nan 
had gone away, she nust bein a state of 
mind ont of which (iragedies come. He 
would go and rouse Jim Lincoln, who 
slept in the stable loft, and they would 
search for ber. Mrs, Forest watched her 
husband Gisappear in the dim starlight, 
and then went back to the kitchen. Vague 
tears took possession of ber. She dreaded 
she knew not what. All her unkindness 
to Nancy, culminating in last night’s 
blow, seemed to rise up against her. Even 
a8 to the taking of the money, Nancy had 
had ber father’s sanction and might have 
thought that enough, But Nancy denied 
having touched the money; what if, after 
aii, she had spoken the truth! She bad 
Always been particularly truthful in even 
the Sinaliest matters. Mrs. Forest would 
try not to think any more; it wae too pain- 


she w {reach down her knitting 
: a6 
~ an . own the hal!-knit 
2 n u 6 spare needie was it 
me She telt w 1 her hand upon the 


ney piece, but could noi find it. Then 


‘unted a chair and searched. It was 








nowhere to be seen. “It may have slipped 
into the nick at the back,’’ she thought, 
and she got a skewer and poked it into the 
narrow groove. Out fell the needie—and 
something else which made a clinking 
sound as it fell upon the brick floor. She 
stooped to see what it was, and there glit- 
tering in the firelight lay the missing half- 
sovereign. 
* 7 + 7 * 

When Fred Hurst hac seen Mesars. Her- 
mann and Scheiner, he wasin the highest 
possible spirits: a whole future seemed to 
open cut before him, 

it may appear that Fred was conceited, 
and bought a little pearl ring for Nancy, 
meaning to piace it on her third finger 
next day when her lips should have given 
him the promise he knew her heart had 
long since given. Having made his pur- 
chase be took train from Liverpool Street 
to Exborv’, trom which place he would 
have to walk to Shenton, where he could 
not arrive unil one o’clock in the morning. 
He had performed some miles of his walk 
across the bills, and was within an appre- 
ciable distance of Braley Brook, when be 
observed a dark figure crouching on a 
fallen tree. He was at first a little startled, 
for it was most unusual to meet anyone in 
this place, above all at such an hour: it 
was after midnight. On coming nearer he 
xaw that the figure was that of a woman. 
it might be one of the cottagers trom 
Shenton—who had been to Exboro’ and 
been taken ili on the way home—he would 
see. 

He came close And touched the crouch- 
ing figure, and asked gently, “Are you 
ill? Can 1] do anything for you?” 

The figure started violently and looked 
up at him, and in the starlight he recog- 
nized the face of Nancy Forest. 


In a moment he was seated on the fallen | 


tree beside her, aud had placed his arm 
about ber. “Nancy, dearest Nancy,’’ he 
cried, pressing burning kisses on her cold 
cheek—the first he bad ever given her. 
“Nancy, speak to me; tell me what is the 
meaning of your being here,” 

But you could not answer him then; she 
siinply laid her cheek against his shoulder 
and wept bitterly. But she did tell him 
all presently; and he told her what be bad 
long since wished to tell, and they walked 
together to the old farm, for, of course, 
Nancy must return to ber perents for a 
little time—only a very little time, they 
decided. When they reached the farm, 
Jobn Forest and his wife were standing 
by the round table in the house place, 
where the half-soverign lay. John was 
hard and relentiess; his wife was sobbing 
aloud. And then the doop opened, and 
Nancy and Fred stood before them. 

With a wild cry, Elisa Forest clasped 
her daughter to her heart, imploring ber 
forgiveness. ‘‘My temper ‘welly’ worried 
me this time, Nancy,” she said; “but after 
this | will worry it.’’ 

So here the story properly ends, for Mr. 
Hurst, to the surprise of everyone, yielded 
a ready consent to the marriage, and even 
offered an allowance to the young couple 
and one of his small farms to live in. Miss 
Sabina allowed ber old interest in Nancy 
to revive, and sent her the material for 
her wedding dress, which Miss Michin 
announced her intention of making up 
herself—every stitch. Nor was this all. 
Mrs. Dodd, the worthy post-mistress, with 
whom Nancy had always been a favorite, 
begged ber acceptance of a prettily-fur- 
nished work- basket which she had made a 
journey to Exboro’ to buy. 

And the half-sovereign ? 

It was never spent, but was aiways in 
sight under a wine-glass, to remind the 
owner—so she said—“of how her temper 
nearly worried her.”’ 


-_—_—_—» - ————__ ——_ 


THE WOMAN IN MARRIAGE, 





in the way of her busband’s work and 

her children’s developement, we need 
not be surprised if the man forgets the 
worship and takes refuge in tyranny and 
becomes a sullen moody dictator. 

As always, women’s fate really lies in 
their own hands. The place they will 
have is the place they can take, as I once 
heard « p'sin man say. 

But I n.ust say a word or two about the 
question of Ibsenism, as it is called. The 


F a woman puts personal whims always 


uestion, I take it, is: “—Is it lawful and 
6ven desirable that a married woman 
should Sive ber own life,’ should develop 


on ber own lines, and continueéany artistic 


ntellectual life apart from wifehood and 
motherhood ?’’ 

ong to answer yes, a thousand Dee 
yes. Why did God | talentsand powers 
in any woman but that they should de 
velop, and that her living of her own poor 
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life should spread instead of dwindling 
miserably within her. 

But at tbe same time, she must not de 
velop one part of her nature at the ex pense 
of another. If she bas chosen to bea wife, 
and God bas sent her children, she must 
manage to unite the two-fold work or give 
up the intellectual, In marrying she 


has distinctly laid down the high calling | 


of virginity, and she is bound to follow 
the bigh calling of matrimony; my belief 
18 that she can be the mother of one child 
or of many cbildren, and yet do magni 
ficent work. But whether or not, the old 
saying wavs: ‘‘They that rock the cradle 
rule the worid,’”’ and | am convinced that 
a8 s00n as Women stop rocking the cradle 
they will cease rather than begin to rule 
the world 

A new era seems coming in with a mar- 
riage of intellectual and manual work, and 
here again let women achieve great things 
by going on nature’s lines. Charlotte and 
Emily Kronte thought through their ele. 
mental novels while they baked their pies, 
and I fancy that much morbidness and 
warped intellectual standpoint may va- 
nish if we get more thoughts that bave 
come Over babies’ cradies and in open-air 
ponderings while children are getting red 
cheeks and brewn legs in the sunshine, 
We have had many views and books of 
men, who have sat much in studies, and 
not made bread and swept floors. If wo- 
nen are to produce original thought, they 
had better do it like Demosthenes, with 
pebbies in their mouths, especially as na- 
ture has supplied them with the pebbles. 

But you will say | pave spoken of the 
Ibsenite ana tragic side of murriage, but 
not of the dusty, petty, common side, 
where we sulk and quarrel and forget our 
higb start. Mr. and Mra, Carlyle loved 
each other dearly, but they were more 
miserable and unhappy than they were 
exalted. Yos, two people who love each 
other intensely will feel little ignominious 
unkindness and injustice far more tban 
the uploving; and if they once make # bed 
in their hearts for the bitter reflections 
called forth by the injustice, they will 
grow and swallow: up the love or at least 
widen the breach. 


George Eliot says of Maggie Tulliver: 
“Tom was very hard to her, she used to 
think in ber long night watchings—to her 
who had always loved him #0; and then 
she strove to be contented with that bard- 
ness, and to require nothing. 
path we all like when we set out on our 
abandonment of egoism—the path of mar- 
tyrdom and endurance, where the palm- 
branches grow, rather than the steep high- 
way of tolerance, just allowance, and selt- 
blame, where there are no loftly honors 
to be gathered and worn.”’ 

An old German myth tells of Thiolf, fell 
giant of evil, who could be quelled and 
beaten down again and again if you did 
not name his name; but if that was once 
uttered, you could dono more against him, 
Yes, that’s feartully true, Let married 
women svoid tragic diaries and = con- 
tidantes. If they must rail at anyone, let 
them rail at their husbands, but even that 
is best done jocularly, as fun sends arrows 
home as wel! as turns their shafts, In 
deed a good “box wherein jokes com pacted 
lie,’’ were the very best gift a tairy could 
give a married couple, But common sense 
forbearance and no house room fora grie- 
vance is the best recipe. 

An o!d wotto for married folk, ‘*What- 
ever brawls disturb the street, Let there 
be peace at home,’ and this is full of wis- 
dom. But yet wives ought to remember 
that there is such a temptation as courting 
popularity, and sometimes an argument 
18 inevitable and must be faced, If only 
the wife keeps her temnper no barm need 
come of it. The busband will possibly not 
keep his, but if the wife keepsa firm grip 
over herself, she can get the needful thing 
said and then be quiet. Some friction, | 
think, is inévitablein married life, but I 
wish wives would 6conomise it! I once 
heard a man say to his wife in the Wanda- 
worth Road, “Well, if I am a bad ’usband, 
you makes it up a jorin’ and a jorin’!” 

Shrewd Heine, on bis sick bed in Paris, 
loved Lady Lucie Duff Gordon witb all bis 
heart, because she was one of the few mar- 
ried women he knew without a grievance, 
who did not carry about a wounded heart 
to be healed by strangers. 

Resentment wounds, 
tience is like the dark purple herb, self 


widens but pe 


heal, that grows in dusty hedge rows to 


heal bard blows, and dues not work until 


t bas been crushed 


Yes, the more we think about it the 


we mus pveand reverence the holy, 
nastitu 
see that nothing elise 
lta very 


livinely appointed f marriage 


the more we must 


can ever posslbiy take ils piace 


That is the. 
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difficulties make it so beautiful, and if we 
would begin and try to make cur .ilen 
sacrament, the key of self sacrifice would 


not get lost so often. 
— oe ::t—t— 


UNIMAGINATIVE BEGUARS, 

A chatty paper, “Tribulations of aCheer- 
ful Giver,”’ by W. D. Howells, is printed 
in the Century for June, Mr. Howells 
gives the following experiences with the 
begging fraternity: 

I must say tbat hia statement of bis own 
case is usually incoherent, and sometimes 
seems even a | ttle fabulous. The poor 
fellows bave very little Imagination or in. 
vention; they wight almost as well be 
realistic novelisty. 1 find that those who 
strike ine for a night's lodging, when they 
stop me in the street at night, come as a 
rule from Pittsburgh, and are ironwork ers 
of some sort; the last one said he was a 
puddiler, “A skilled mechanic,”’ he ex- 
plained—‘what is called a skilled me 
chanic’’; and, of course, he was only watch 
ing for some chance to get back to Pitts- 
burgh, though there wes no chance of 
work, from what he told me, after he got 
there. On the other hand, | tind that most 
of those who ask by day for money to get 
a dinner are trom Philadelphia, or the 
rural parts of eastemsn Pennsylvania, 
though within six months | have extended 
hospitality (1 think that is the right 
phrase) to two architectural draftamen 
from Boston, They were both entirely 
decent looking, sober-looking young men, 
who spoke like men of education, and they 
each gratefully accepted a quarter from 
me, I do not attempt to account for them, 
for they made no attempt to account them- 
selves; and I think the effect was more 
artistic so, 

] am rarely approached by any professed 
New Yorker, which is perbaps a proot of 
the superior industry or prosperity of our 
city; but now and then a fellow-citizen 
who has fallen out asks ine for money inthe 
street, and perhaps goes straight and 
spends it for drink. Drinks, however, is 
as necessary in some forins as food itself, 
anda rich, generous port wine is often 
prescribed for invalids. These men, with. 
out exception, look like invalids, and | 
have no doubt that they would prefer to 
buy arich, generous port wine if | gave 
them money enough. | never do that, 
though | have a means of making my alins 
seem greater, to myself at leasi, by praciia. 
ing a little cordiality with the poor fellows 
I do not give grudgingly or silently, but I 
say, if] give at all, when they ask me, 
“Why, of course!’ or “Yes, certainly’: 
and sometimes I invite them to use their 
feeble powers of invention in my behalf, 
and tell bow they wish m6 to think they 
have come to the sad pass of beggary. 
This seems to Hatter them, and it makes 
me feel much better, which is really my 
motive for doing it. 

Now and then ihey will offer me some 
apology for begging, in a tone that says, 
“T know how it is myself’’; ano once there 
was one who began by saying, ‘I kuow 
it’s a shame for a strong man like 
be begging, but—’’ They seldom have any 
devices for working m4, beyond the simple 
statement of their destitution; though 
there was # case in which [ helped a poor 
fellow raise a quarter upon @ postal order, 
which he then kept 44 a pledge of my good 
faith. Their main reliance seems to be 
lead-pencils, which they tave in ail in 
ferior variety. I find that they will take 
it kindly if you do not want any change 
back when you have given them # coin 
with more than they asked for the pencil, 
and that they will even let you off with- 
out taking the pencil after you have 
bought it. In the end you have to use 
sOIn@ In@ans LO save YOUrSself from the ac- 
cumulation of pencils, unless you are will- 
ing to burn them for kindling wood, and | 
tind the simplest way is nol to take them 
after you have paid for them, Itis amus- 
ing how quickly you can stablish a 
comity with there pencil people; they will 
not only let you leave your pencil*® with 
them, but they will sometimes excuse you 
from buying if you remind them that you 
have bought of them lately. Then, if they 
do not remember you, they at loast, simile 


politely, and pretend to do so. 
rr er — 


noe to 


THe liberty of the press is the true men 
sure of the liberty of the people. The one 
cannot be attacked without injury to the 


other, Our thoughts ought to be perfectly 
free; to bridie them or stifle thems in thetr 
senctuary is the crime of lemme hutiauity 
What can | call my own if my thougtts 
wre not mine? 
— * ee 

If you are doubt! asta thre me f Dot 

ne’ Electric Soap, aod can n 
ex perience of rm) ons wi “¢ after 
a5 years bas 01een OD } arKxeé + 
trial Will convince you Ask your grocer 
for it. Take no imitation 


At Home and Abroad. 





The Beigians are careful of their bistoric 
souvenirs. In the front of a house situated 
in the Faubourg de NSbaerbuch, in Brus- 
sels, there is to be seen, half buried in the 
plaster, & cannon ball which was fired 
from «a Dutch cannon at the period of the 
revolution of Isj0, and has ever since been 
permitted to remain. Recently it was de- 
termined to restore and refront the house, 
and it was decided to make the repairs 
without disturbing the cannon ball, 


Mr. Ruskin bas written a letter in reply 
to the question, ‘Ought parents to leave a 
fortune to their children?" He says that 
parents ought to educate and meintain 
their children until they reach maturity, 
“modernism,” he adda, “eats its children 
young. When they are strong, throw 
them out of the neat, but let the nest be 
always open to them. No guilt should 
ever stand between child and parent. The 
doors should be always open toa daugbter 
who isa barlot or a son who ls a thief, if 
they return; but oo fortune should be left 
to them.”’ 

One would suppose that the turf would 
have been the last field to be invaded by 
the bicycle, Kut even turfinen have fallen 
victims to the fascinating delights of the 
wheel. ‘The presiding judge of the San 
Franciseo Racing Association took to the 
wheel a month or #0 ago, and now practi- 
cally all the race track officials and several 
of the horse owners of that a@sociation are 
cycle devotees, while a large and almost 
daily ipcreasing number of the patrons of 
the turt ride to and from the track on their 
wheels, This surely seems to be a direct 
invasion of the realin peculiarly claimed 
by the horse. There is now only one nope 
left, and that is that romantic lovera will 
not be deprived of the delights of « slow 
horse on &# moonlit: country road, When 
this resort shall have failed the horse will 
surely be doomed, 

Aweéricans bave been pictured as sixty 
mnillions of persons seated in sixty millions 
of rocking chairs —some ot! them cradies, of 
course, But now comes Dr. Laine, a 
French West India physician, who says it 
is good fifo hen teen tatking of 
what he calls “the good eflecta that the 
lullaby-chair exercises on subjects affected 
with stony of the stomach.” Atony is 
wantoftone. A course of rocking chair 
after every meoal, the oscillations being 
quiet and regular, ‘stimulates gastro-in- 
testinal peristaltiam.’’ The chair ought to 
be light, #0 that rocking requires po effort, 
and sulliciently inclined back ward that the 
person may lie rather than sit in it. Dr. 
Laine bas done Americans «a real service. 
It has always been rather difficult to ex- 
plain the national passion for the rocking 
chair, but pow It is only too easy. Ameri- 
caps are the worstsufferers trois dyspepaia 
and indigestion io the world, but it now 
appeark that we have instinctively rushed 
to what proved to be the beat 
system of relief 


for un. 


in DOW 


A model disinfecting station of Syra- 
cuse, ip Sicily, bas just been opened by 
the Italian Government, for persoas com- 
ing from suspected bastern ports. The 
building is divided into two parts, On one 
is # bospital, provided with every 
modern appliance to secure purée ait, pro- 
peor drainag6, and the prevention of con- 
tlagion: on tne olber side are the disinfect- 
ing rooms, Among the outtildings are oe 
mortuary for @ crematory, and a “colum.- 
barium’ for the ashes of the cremated 
bodies, Passengers and crews of suspected 
Veoxssole are sont into the disrobing rooms, 
one for each sex, In the disinfecting wing. 
There they undress and pass their clothes 
through «a hatchway Wan attendant. They 
then go into # bathroom, from which, 
after a thorough wash, they pass into 
dressing room, where, aftera while, they 
receive (heir Gisinfected clothes, The bag- 
wage is lifted out of the vessel directly into 
the establishment by @ large crané, and is 
put through lhe sann6 process, 
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ANY miserable dogs wander half 

Vi starved about the «treeta of Home, 
4 feeling upon whatever they can get, 
and sleeping In any shed they can find. 
The poor cur about whom I sball tell you 
was one of theme, though he belonged to a 
workman, who, however, never troubled 
his head about him. Sooner or later, he 
was sure to end his life in the Stabularia 
Municipele (jost dogs’ yard), for this was 
the fate of ali such dogs. 

But one day a brighteyed little girl no 
tieed him, as she was going to sehool, 
‘*Poverino” littie one) she aid 
stooping lo career biitus 
was so ured to kicks and 
shrank away, bul seeing the pity 
face, it ventured then 
timidly to lick ber hands, with a little pill 
ful whine of surprise and gratiiude Autla 
bad some biscuits, which #he shared wit! 
the dog, who head wot anything #0 
good velore And ol, bow he enjoyed the 
kind words and caresses! 

They met every day after this, and Anita 


(poor 
The poor beast 
that it 
in her 
began 


biows 


near, and 


never 


never forgot lo have a eerap of some kind 
for ber friend Sometime #he coaxed her 
mother and got «a morsel of meat, bul this 


Her parents Were poor, and 


waa seldom 


there im little pity or eytmoathy for ani 
mals in italy 
So | don't 


eat frou Anita Which 


think it Was what he gotta 


Changed the deg 


appearance RO tburt Hite bones ne longer 
seemed starting from bis ekin, hin ¢ 


brown ©) 6" 


al Wa, 
not mo rough, his joml lhe 


frightened look whieb is 8O pilifu. Lo mee 


with thoee who can hever speak their 
Wrongs OF BOTTOWS. 

“Mother' be grows beautifull’ cried 
Anita one day, a8 she ran bome trom 
achool, tle bad followed ber a tew yarda, 


and bad then ran he wiwaye did 


at firateign of acrowe 


AWAY, 48 


“Let me thave bin 


for my own do, mother —-let me bring 
bim home!’ 
At this Anita's mother wasangry. There 


war reason in all things, she said; sie did 
not grvdge a btecatt or an odd serap, to 
please Anita; but Anita should have no 
more if she dared speak of such a thing as 
letting it inside the door—they were poor 


enough without having «a dog to burden 
them, 

Anite was frightened jest ehe should get 
no more biscuite, and never sapokeot the 
dog again before ber mother Butshe had 
several littie brothers and sisters. Anita 
wasten years of age, and the oldest -and 


she talked to them about the dog, which 
she bad named Lalo, 
youngest little brother 

Anita's stories about 


how grateful, 


alter Romolo, her 
how starved 
he wan, fond of her, 
gave (hem new whom 
they bad ween kicked and cuftled #0 often, 
that | kuppome they (hougitthem made for 
that Hut they 

Hlowever, this did not teem likely, and 
Anita went on meeting and giving him 
such stray bite as abe could, till one day 
something happened, 

It was a lovely spring morning, and the 
yellow Tiber was running swiftly between 
the Ponte Mar 
gherita, Anita stcxmd to watet il, as ashe had 


Lolo, 
how 


iews about dogs, 


Wished much to see Lalo 


ite narrow banks Under 


often done before, But this timeshe over 
balanced herself, and fell from the parapet 
into the rushing waters below, 

In &® tmetnent all Was confusion A 
there was rushing and 
and thither on the 
people ran, calling 
the ehild; 
look the plunge Co do se, 
drowning before their eyes, 

The children at home were looking out 
for Anita, the preparing the little 
midday tnemi, the father intenton carving 
an ivory crucifix, for which be had pot an 
order busy while the 
child was almost strangled in the whirling 


crowd gathered, 
acTre@amitig Hither 
bridge and the 


for someone to help 


batkes 
but noone 
Anita Was 


mother 


everyone Was mo 


waters! 

“What is matter?” asked an hog 
liahinan, nearing the crowd, 

“A child drowning, eccellenza?” 

In an instant be bad pushed through the 
people and reached the parapet, prepared 
to plunge in. He never forgot what he 
aw 


the 


A dog Was lbreasting the current, ewim 


ning ga@liantiy, the ehild’ « frock in bis 


mouth tie neared the bank, gained it, 
hands were stretched out, and the child 
war draw wi ‘ insenmsibie, lifelersa 
a) pare y 

W be e saw er i safety the dog 
Uumped « bayed for joy, Ching ber 
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handa, her face, seeming to beg of ber to 
look up. 

Kutasehe revived, the people tried in 
their wonder to catch the dog, who had 
moch braver than themselves. 
This frightened him, and be ran through 
their midst and disappeared 

The little girl was crying bitterly as she 
wawihiun vanish. They carried her home. 

The Fnoglisbiman had heard from eome 
one in the crowd of the dog and the ebild 
lie asked where was 

later in the day he 


been 


baving been friends 
her home, and a little 
went to it. 

Antta wasin her motner’s arms, shiver 
ing and burning by color all 
gone out of her cheeks; the children stood 
round with wide-open frightened eyen; 


turns, the 


the father, bis carving laid down, beld one- 


band and tried to soothe her. But the 
fever waa mounting to her head 

“She cannot rest, signor,”’ said the moth 
er, when the Englitbman had expiained 
that he came to inquire for Anita, ‘fret. 
ting for the poor faithiul brute who saved 


her, and wé@ koow not where to find hin 


there are hundreds like him in the 
streets,’’ 

“He will die!’ moaned the child. “1 
shall not be on the bridge to morrow or 


anywhere; he will have no one lo give him 


« kind word, and I shall never see bim 
egain—I know it!" 

“You see,"’ said the mother distress- 
fully 


Phe hogiishbman did #66, and help also. 
A jittle more, and the child would be rav- 


ing, UNlew quieted, 


‘] shall po and seek your dog, little 
one,’ be said, stooping over the child, 
“Do you hear, Anita? I will seek and 


bring him to you, if you lie very quiet till 
| come back, Do you promise ?”’ 

“On yeu!’ 

The mother showered blessings on him, 
the father thanked him e@arnesily. So he 
went, this big, strong, voung Englishinan, 
who was #0 tender to achild andto adumb 
animal, That is the true manliness, 

Anita lay quite still, asshe bad promised, 
refusing nothing ber mother brought her, 
Bautit was along time—her bead ached, 
her pulses throbbed, 

The sep came at last—the firm, strong 


slep. She recognized it, but she would 


not startup, lest be should think she for- | 


got. He big, dark eyes seemed to shine as 
he entered— Lolo, poor wet, draggled Lolo, 
shivering and cowering in his arma. 

But Lolo forgot his fears when he saw 
Anita. With a bound he was beside her, 
and as the Iinglishinan saw the delight 
of the two, he was nearly as giad 
either of them, 

He felt his eyes moisten, so he turned to 
the father—a careworn, gentle looking man 

and asked to be shown some of his carv- 
ings and curiosities. 

He found much that was reaily worth 
buying. The carving was very good, and 
only required to be known 

He promised himself it soon should be, 
and Kladden the poor 
carver'’s heart. Before be iefi, Anita was 
sleeping peacelujly, worn cut, but bappy, 
with Lolo in her arms 

“T shall more be unkind to any 
mortal thing,” whispered the uiother as she 
thanked bim. ‘Il would often scold Anita 
about the stray dogs and cats she was kind 
to; and see, but for one of 


bought enough to 


never 


thei, my ehild 
would be cold and stil! now in the terrible 
river !’’ 

I don't think ip all world there 
dog than poor Laole 
noe longer, petted, well fed 
and always with 


the Was 


4a happier homecess 
and cared for, 
Anita, Nothing was too 
cKood now for the despised cur, who once 
and words. Hie 


grew fatand handsome, from bappiness, 


received blows harsh 
or sO Dis litte mistress thought. 

It was a good hour for the family which 
had brought the Moglishman to their door. 
He told the story of the dog's faithfulness, 
and it spread and interesied people, They 
came and bought—the talent of the poor 
carver Was seen, now that Le hada rich 
the smail, mean shop was 
changed for a better, he earned enough 
and lO Spare, gaining by degrees a very 
good position in his trade, 

“And but tor Lolo we sbould 
have been 80 rich and Lappy !’’ 
ways tnaintained, 


friend, Soon 


never 
Anita al- 








DOGS AND TALES, 





One day a littie boy and girl were play- 
ing together in the town of Weser, in (ier- 
many. The girl 
her brother was a few years older. 


was only four years old; 


Whilst they were playing, the children 
were startied by the st te of «a nian w 
was |r Ding aller a mad dog Phe boy 
saw (he dog coming straight towards them, 


4 


and wondered what be could do tosave his 
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little sister trom danger. Even as he 
thought, be was acting. He tore off bis 
coat and wrapped it round his arm; then 
he went to meet the dog, holding out the 
arm which was covered with the coat. 

It is well known that when a dog is mad 
he goes straight on, and se'7e8 the first ob- 
ject which comes in his way. So this dog 
attacked the brave boy's arm, aod worried 
it till the man who had been trying to 
catch the creature before it did any barm 
came up and killed bim. 

“Why didn’t you run out of the dog's 
way? axked someone who saw the boy's 
strange conduct. 

“If | bad ron away the dog might have 
bitten my #ister,’’ was the simple answer; 
“so | just gave him my coat.” 

This is rather asad story, for we do not 
like to hear of mad dogs, though we are 
always glad to hearof brave boys: #0 we 
will have another taleofa dog which Is 
equally true, but not so sad. A lady once 
had a pet dog named Pluto, He was very 
fond of his mistress, and one day, wben 
«he was taken ill, he wandered up and 
down the house in great distress He 
seeined very anxious to help his good 
friend, but fortwoor three days he could 
not find oat anything to do except fuss 
about and get in everybody's way. 

At last Pluto saw some beef tea made for 
He watched the whole per- 
formance with interest, trom the cutting 
up of the meat and putting it into the 
saucepan to the serving up of the beef-tea 
with delicate corners of toast. Then jus‘ 
as he wee going to trot up*taire behind the 
maid who carried the tray, Pluto was sur 
prised to find that the meat was put down 
for him to aat. He smelt it, looked round, 
and evidently thought that bis mistress 
was being cheated out of partof her din 
ner. 

Watching patiently till the patient was 
left alone, the faithful dog ran upstairs 
with the meat in mouth, and jaid it 
carefully on the pillow, close to ber face 
Then he lay down betore the door, quite 
determined that no one should 
till his friend had eaten the dainty morse! 
be had brought for her. 

Presently someone tried to enter the 
room, but Pluto barked angrily This 
woke his mistress, who, putting out her 
band, suddenly felt the damp wet beef, 
and guve @ littie shriek, 

Poor Pluto ! he was laughed at for many 


a day; but he did his best, after all. 
ea Be 


A KrrFORMED Pankkor.—In our cabin we 
had «# menagerie of tame beasts and birds 
When | was spoken to by this parrot, 
Wile passing, | turned and closely in- 
spected its faces. lt winked. 

There was something in its mere wink 
80 pious, and something so unctuous in its 
voice, that] feel confirmed in my suspi- 
lous that this was the penitent parrot. 
Witbout being in the least annoyed by any 
one, and while seemingly gazing outin a 
dream over the blue, this bird would sud- 
uenly break out with a volley of mariners’ 
patois and Oaths enough to turn thé air 
purple around it, 

At length, when it was heard that some 
ludies had declared they would never sail 


the patient 


his 


come in 


In aSLIp With such # bird again, it was re- | 


volved that the parrot must be cured of ite 
bad babite, and 80 it was. Its oaths were 
invariably followed by a ducking. 

A large bucketof salt water was emptied 
on (he poor bird's head each splash accouw- 
panied by a remark, ‘You've been swear- 
ing.” Polly was thoroughly cured by 
this, 

Once, when (he boat bad shipped a heavy 
sea which gave the retormed parrot a 
severe ducking, (he bird, conscious of its 
own innocence, descended from its perch 
aud repaired to the place of pouliry, There 
it walked up and down before tne deluged 
fowls, saying: ‘You've been swearing ! 
You've been swearing !’’ 

ee 

Curring ip Fink —St Anthony liveu to 
the age ol 105 0n twelve ounces of bread 
and 4 little water daily. James the Hermit 
lived in the same manner to the age of 104. 

St Epipbanius followed the same regi- 
men, and died at 115. Simon Stylite at 112, 
and Kentigern, commoniy called St. 
Mungo, lived in the same severe way, the 
latter, it is said, to the age of 185, 

Judging frou these wonderful! instances 
of what way be described as a céentuty of 
living starvation, one can only come to the 
conclusion that we al! eat too much, 








Too many wish to become happy before 
becoming wise, A 


2 2 <a —— 
Ha “Ha henewer res dandruff at 
” ' ? ’ 
aip atlections: als a CaSeR f baldness 


where the glands which feed the roots of 
the hair are not closed up, 





THE WOURLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





It is claimed that at present the Eng- 
lish language ix spoken by 115,000,600 people. 

No person in Norway may spend more 
than threepence at one visit to a public house. 

Red snow, which is sometimes seen, 
is due to the presence of a minute form of 
plant life, which secretes a red coloring mat 
ter. 

Ohio ranks high among the manufac. 
turing States, having 331,548 mill and factory 
hands, who produce every year $641,655 us4 
worth of goods, 

The Holborn restaurant in London 
announces an innovation from New York in 
the shape of a lady type-writer to take down 
letters in shorthand, 

Animals are often able to bear very 
protracted fasting. In the Italian earth- 
quakes of 17% a dog was buried, it is said, for 
3 daysand recovered, 


Several Egyptian harps have been 
recovered fiom tombs, In some the strings 
are intact, and give forth distinct sounds 


after a silence of 

(Over 1) acres are given up to pickle 
growing in the vicinity of the town of Cain- 
den, Me. The crop is a profitable one, usually 
yielding an theome of $100 to $150 an acre. 

The nightingale still sings in England, 
On warm summer nights his tuneful notes 
heard in all partsof Epping Forest 
the road between Hampstead and 
Highyate. 

Under Glasgow harbor a tunnel con- 
necting the two banks of the Clyde has just 


oo yeurs 


inny be 
and on 


been Completed and will “be opened next 
month, Itis 16 feetip diameter and 700 feet. 
long It has been five years in building. 


France recently adopted a plan for 
“ranting State pensions toaged workingmen, 
The scheme will give pensions to those who 
have subserthed for ten years toa benefit so- 
ciety. The allowance to each one will be 
xbout #5 francs a year. 


Divorce has been legal in France now 
for eighty years. The first year the number 
granted was 1700; the second, 4000; in 1804 it 
Was “eo: the total for eight years is 40,0060, The 
working supply the largest propor- 
tion, 47 per cent.; the peasants the smallest, 7 
percent 
, The first claim as an inventor of a 
sufety lamp fgr use in mines was made by Dr, 
Clanny, of Newcastle, who, in 1813, contrived 
a ponderous and complicated machine, re- 
quiring a boy to work it. This apparatus 


classes 


) never became popular; it was found to be too} 


unwieldy. 

The foundry in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, where Watt worked out his idea of the 
steam engine is now idle, after an existence 
of 133 years. At one time it employed 4000 
tmnen, but its business gradually fell off, and 
when fit closed its doors only 400 men were on 
the pay-roll, , 


It is said that the future prosperity of 
many portions of the state of Washington de- 
pends upon fi.ding some feasible method of 
exterminating the myriads of squirrels that 
infest the State. Traps, guns, boinbs, arsenic 
strychnine are extensively em- 
ployed for the purpose, 


A resident of a section of Tacoma, 
Wash., which has been annoyed by cows de- 
spoiling lawns, placed poison on his lawn re- 
cently for the cows. The poison was devoured 
und the milk from the Cows sold next morn- 
ing in the neighbornood. A large number of 
children became very ill in consequence, 


(rerrit Greyser, the well-kuown Dutch 
dwarf, who rivals in size the late General 
Tom Thumb, has joined the Salvation Army 
of the Netherlands, and may be seen prom- 
the streets of The Hague and Am- 
sterdam in the Salvation Army uniform and 
presiding at Crowded prayer meetings. 


A petition has been presented to 
the House of Commons, 
iuemnbers of Parliament respect- 
fully requesting that at future official recep 
tions they may be excused from wearing the 
traditional “court dress" and be permitted to 
appear in the ordinary habiliments of re- 
spectable humanity 


It is estimated that the oceans and 
seas of Our globe hold not less than 60,000,000, 
(e009, 000 tons Of sultin suspension. If these 
figures are correet and the ocean should be 
entirely dried up, there would be a deposit 
1) feet deep over every fvot of the great 
If taken and spread over what is now 
dry land it would give usa covering 1500 feet 
thick 


and being 


enauding 


speaker Gully, of 


frou many 


busin, 


Some interesting experiments were re- 
cently tmnade in order to ascertain the effects 
of alcohol on working bees. By placing them 
ona regimen of alcoholized honey the most 
astonishing effects were produced. lt was 
proved that they revolted against their queen, 
und gave themselves entirely over to idleness 
and to habits of pillaging and pilfering, until 
they were cast out by their fellows. 


A novel watch has been invented 
Which neasures distance by sound. The in- 
ventor, « French officer named Thouvenin, 

is Called the instrument a phonotelemetre 
I ‘ ite itu little button is pressed at the 

Cort the fiash and again at the sound 

t euntime 1 needle traverses a dial, 
egistering time the one-tenth part of a 
second. The rest is a mere matter of calcu- 


lation. 
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The queenly rose thy guardian hand 
Saved yesterday from dying, 

Pale, wan and withered from its stem, 
Is now in ruins lying; 

But the fond flower, to show she atill 
Was grateful, een tn death’ 

Her blushes to thy cheek bequeathed, 
lier perfume to thy breath. 








SNAKE Ciis RMING, 





These so-called ‘“‘charmers’’ almost 
snakes, instead of the cobras employed 
by their Oriental prototypes, Indian 
pythons being commonly utilized for the 
purpose. These are kept in stock by 
all dealers in such wares. 

They are sold at an average rate of 
five dollars per foot up to about ten feet; 
beyond that length they become more 
valuable, a python of fourteen or fifteen 
feet being worth $150, while one of 


twenty-five feet would probably fetch | 


$200—the latter, however, would be too 
heavy to be manageable even if quiet, 
and would make its price as a menagerie 
specimen, 

Dr. Lynn, the conjurer, brought over 
some Hindu charmers with true cobras, 
who performed with him. Some trouble 
alose amongst them, and he sent the 
men back to Madras; but the cobras 
were his Own property, and he looked 
about for any men of color, without re- 
gard to nativnality, to take the place of 
the departed haif-castes. Two negroes 
volunteered, and were eventually en- 
gaged; but they would have nothing to 
do with the deadly ophidians until the 
fangs had been excised. 

Like all experienced manipulators, 
the ludians had trusted simply to their 
own dexterity and experience in deal- 
ing with the cobras—after all, perhaps 
the easiest snakes in the world to play, 
by reason of the weight of their ex- 
pansile hood, the peculiar posture as- 
sumed by them when standing on the 
defensive, and, not least, their never- 
failing and undisguised pugnacity. 

Arab charmers not only handle but 
occasionally devour live serpents pro 
bono publico, as a variant of their com- 
moner feat of eating scorpions and red- 
hot cinders, So jugglers, whose spe- 
cially is to pass naked swords or knives 
down their throats, sometimes *‘‘swal- 


— << 


Demerara, with the history that it had 
killed acoolie on one of the plantations. 
It had been badly injured about the 
spine, probably in capture, so that on 
reaching me it was not only dead but 


_decomposed, and I was not able to 


make any very complete dissection; but | 


I found that its lips were tied together 
with stitches—obviously the effort of 
an unpractised hand, since the work was 
very coarse, This had apparent!y been 


| preceded by an unsuccesstul attempt to 








low’? snakes, which they hold by the | 


tail lest the descent into Averuus should 
be accomplished beyond recall, the crea- 


ture being in reality c : Oil itself | ; ; : 
e being in reality caused to coi | notices where he is going, and is on the 


within the cavity of the mouth, as is 
quite possible with a slender snake half 
a yard or two feet long, while the 


muscles of the performei’s bared throat | 


and veck twitch and contract in a way 


calculated to delude the onlooker into | 


believing that he sees 
morsel inside wrigyling a protest against 
its deglutition. 

A large ‘‘cobra da capello’? was sent 
home several years ago to Sir Joseph 


the delectable | and not by his stepping on them. 


Fayrer, who wanted a supply of venom | 


for analysis. It bit the spoon repeatedly 
without yielding any, aud on examina- 
tion was found to have none to yield, 
not only its fangs but the poison-glands 
having been extirpated. 

A protective operation still more cruel 
is sometimes practised by novices in the 
art of charming, and consists in secur- 
ing the mouth with a stitch of silk 
passed through the lips in front; to per- 
form this, the poor beast’s head is held 
lightly pressed to the ground by a short 
stick on which the foot rests, while the 
Other foot restrains the writhing body, 
leaving both hands at liberty for the 
needle. 

Eleven ‘apparently healthy cobras 
were on one occasion received at the 
London Zoologicals. They refused to 
feed, and grew thin. When one died, it 
was discovered that its mouth was sewn 
up with stitches so fine as to be invisible 
lo any but the closest scrutiny. The 
rest of them did well on being restored 
to their normal condition. 


In connection with this subject, | may 
| 


a rat'lesna was he LO 
me from up country when | was in 


mentior 


that 


invariably exhibit big non-venomous | extract the long, 


erectile, needle-like 
fangs, for one of these was twisted half 
round with its bony base, and had pene- 


forcibly closed. 
that the duct was not occluded, but 
enough venom must have remained 
within the tube of the tiny delicate 
syringe to inflict a fatal scratch. 

Snakes and snake-worship probably 
formed noteworthy ingredients of many 
ancient dramas. Unless the pictorial 
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: Femininities. 


Dr, Leslie Phillips, a scientist, warns 
women against weartng thetr batr short. He 
says men become bald because they cut thelr 
hair. 


The will of Mrs. Mary Jane Bradford, 
a Sonth Boston lady, provides « $4000 trust for 
the care and maintenance of a parrot—a bird 
she had owned for ® years. 

A strong-minded young lady said to 


her dressmaker recently, “If women are over 


| allowed to vote, what do you suppose will be 


trated the lower lip when the jaws were | cutieren 


It is hardly possible | 


representations which have come down | 
to us are otherwise than in accordance | 


with truth, the Eyyptian priests and 
priestesses must have been au fait at the 
manipulation of venomous species, both 
colubrine and viperine. 

“Snake’’ is the name of a character 


| AtOUnE to much 


in the “School for Scandal,” and a ‘‘rer- | 


pent’? is a wind instrument not infre- 
quently heard in the orchestra, 
‘‘Man-serpent”’ is a title often as- 
sumed by acrobats and contortionists, 
but is an inadequate one, inasmuch as 
they usually prove themselves capable 
of bending backwards and forwards to 
an extent which no serpent would be 
structurally competent to eflect. A 
snake’s motion and flexibility are nearly 


the fashion for voting dresses?" 


Mrs, Gotrox : ‘‘Why did you take your 
away from Madame Wayuppe's 
school?" Mrs. Newrich: ‘Because she insisted 
upon teaching them vulgar tractions.” 


Mr. B., to Mrs, B.: “Come, Mary, 
cross Over; there comes Mrs. Parks; she's just 
lost her husband, and we'd better give her a 
wide berth until we find out how much he's 
left her." 


Rev. George Gibeon, who figured so 
prominently tn the Durant murder case tn 
San Francisco, is to deliver a series of lectures 
In California towns, one of his subjects being 
“The Crimes of a Century.” 


If a girl thinks more of ber heels than 


her head, depend upon it she will never 
shoes never wot above them, 


men will please put this down. 


Joves asked his wife: ‘‘Why is a hus- 
band like dough?" ale expected she would 
Ziveitup, and he was going totell her it was 
because u woman needs him; but she said it 
was becnuse he was hard to get off her bands 


Young gentle 


A 13 year-old girl of Oswego, N. Y 


ee] 


| sloped and was married toa tan last Decem 


| them 


all lateral, the arrangement of the bony | 


processes projecting from its vertebra 


prohibiting more than a very limited | 


movement in an antero-posterior direc- 
tion. The amount of spinal flexion in- 
volved in touching one’s toes with the 
knees straight would be an impossibility 


to the Ophidia—to say nothing of the 


attitudes in which they are depicted by 
artists and sculptors, or in which their 
stuffed skins are twined around poles. 
ee 
But Few Peor_Le KNow IT,.—An old 


ber, The parents of the child applied to the 
Supreme Courtand had the marriage annul 
led, but the little one absolutely refuses to 
leave her husband. 


A pvumber of ladies on a steamboat 
were horrified on baving an ordinary-looktng 
Hah amon the passenyers pointed out te 
as one “who had burted seventeen 
wives.” Hoe was «a grave digger, but that 
didn’t occur to the horrified ladies. 


*“*T don’t want no rubbish, no fine sen- 
timents, if you plense,”’ said the widow whe 
was usked what kind of an epitaph she de 
sired for brer late husband's tombstone. “Let 
it be short and simple, something like this 
“William Johnson, aged 75 yours. 
die young.’” 


The good 


The new cook bag been strongly rec- 
ommended; but the first three dinners have 
been something dreadful, and the mistress bas 
ventured on a few words, Cook: “Well, mem, 


| I dare say you think you're right; but wher 


cavalryman says that a horse will never | 


ste» on @ man intentionally, It is a 
standing order with cavalry that should 
a man become dismounted, he mst lie 
down and kcep perfectly still. If he 
does 80, the entire troop will pass over 
him without bis being injured. A horse 


look-out for a firm foundation to put his 
foot ou. It is an instinct with him, 
therefore, to step over a prostrate man. 
The injuries caused to human beings by 
a runaway horse are nearly always in- 
flicted by the animal knockiog down, 


Brains ‘of Bold, 


The 
himself. 

The more we love, the more we can 
see love 

A dozen people have courage to one 
who has patience. 

Grateful content is a good sauce to 
serve atany dinner. 

In the commerce of thought use only 
coin of goid and silver 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to 
all who work aud wish, 

If we had better sight everybody 
would be good looking. 

Behave yours: if, and you will keep 
somebody else out of mischief, 

It is bard to believe that sin well 
is the sume as sin rolling in the gut 


man who robs another cheats 


dressed 
ter. 
There are people who never accom. 
plish anything because they try to do tow 
much, 
When a person is down in the w rid 
bette! 


an ounce of help ts than a pound of 


preaching. 


A happy heart is worth more any- 
wheret in i pedigree I i Kk to thie 
‘I « 

é€ up ™m . A. ) 
t» 
do a nu A U 


ever I've been cook they generally found tt 
best to take things as I yive em." 


Muke 


acw 


your beds 


buttons on your 


Lady gardening- 
early in the morning: 
husband's shirts; do not rake up any wiley 
ances, protect the young and tender branches 
of your family; planta smile of good temper 
in your face; and carefully root out ull angry 
feelings, and expecta wood crop of happiness 


One of those Jadies who. take much 
care of their animal pets than they doof thelr 
children, has got a pet poodle by the name of 
Fido, Reeently, Mis. Schinksy’s little boy, 
Bob, asked bis mother; "Shall I yive Fido this 
plece Of sign he Is bepying for? 
child, it might spoll hls teeth; eat it yourself, 
Bolby.”’ 


Maiwatchin, on the borders of Russia 
and China, is sald to be the only city tn the 
world which is inhabited by men only. The 
Chinese women are not ouly forbidden to live 
in this territory, but even to pass the 
wallof Kalkan und enter into Monyolla All 
the intiabitants of this border city ure exelu 
sively traders 

A little girl, accompanying her mother 
on a Visit to an old lady, the latter showed the 


chiid her parrot, in a cave by the window, 
warning ber at the same thie not to wo too 
neat, jest he sbacotslid debtes bied “Why should 
he bite me?” she asked “Pecenuse, my dear, 


he doesn't know you.” “Then piease tell htm 


that lum Mary Ann.” 


The woman 
growing in England 
Ai lates headed by Viscountess Harberton, for 
the vestry in South Kensington, There 
several in North Kensington, In Paddiogton, 


suflraye movement is 
There are five lady can 


ure 


Westminster, Marybone, St. Panecine and 
Islington, They have also appeared in the 
Kast Bud, there being three In Poplar alone 


A pretty idea, now become very pop- 
might be adopted with wreat 
Windows which look upon ugly 
scenes are fitted with a lat 


ular in Varia, 


sucCts here, 
and or depressing 
tice work of white wood Inside the room, the 
lattice work belog entwined with ivy or othe: 
trailing wreenery wrowlng tn pote on the win 


dow sill, The effect is tnost Charming, expect 


ally in windows which overlook backyards 
Miss Mary M. Haskell, of Minnes 
polis, bar ist been appotnted census taker 
for sss COUNTY, Minn Phe population of the 
ty Is wide attered, and the trip w 
t ‘ ‘ I M f 
me w ‘ t ‘ 
“ “ 
y & tu t 


FRasculinities. 


Prof. Frank Varsons asserts that in 
New York fit costs a man from 68 to8l00a year 
for the same amount of transfortation he gets 
in Berlin for $450 


Cheek pads for improving the contour 
of the face cost five guineas a pair in London, 
They are made of corallite, and have to be 
moulded with great care, 

Av English educator makes the charge 


that the training of young women and girls 
in the principles of chivalry toward the male 


| #ex has been sadly neglected, 


Brains which settle in the | 


}a shop where she 








| weized the 


“No, my | 


“wrent | 


A cold-water woman who made tea 
for ber husband out of bird seed, instead of 
flaxseed as the doctor sald, is now hunting for 
an antidote to stop his singing. 


A Brown county, Mo., farmer sent a 
dollar in answer to an advertiment to find out 
“Hlow to get rich,” and recetved a card which 
read, The best plan ts to lay for suckers." 


Lawyer: “You will get your third 
out of the estate, madam" Widow: “Oh, Mr. 
Bluebags! How can you say such a thing, 
with mny second hardly cold in his grave?" 


The Sherifl of Worth county, Ga., ar- 
rested « school teacher recently and found a 
pistol in his pocket. The teacher claims that 
the wie used to keep his school in 
order, 


While shopping lately, a lady entered 
bad some time to stay. 
“Madam,” sald the shopman, with a wave of 
the hand, “you might take a seat while you 
atand.”’ 


wen pon 


A man in ove of the Maine cities, who 
nxdiptred the dandelion blossom for a button 
niere, has made the discovery, much to his 
sorrow, thatthe pollen of that blossom gave 
him an aggravated case of hay fever. 


Military education is commenced at 
an cariior #yge in Turkey than in any other 
clviitzed country. Before the aspirant for 
mitlitary honors ts 12 years old he has recetved 
a preliminary course of tostruction. 


(', KE, Bradford, a banker of Augusta, 
Wis. has contracted 
the habit of wetting his fnyers on his lips 
when counting bank bills He has been 
obliged to wo to the hospital for treatment, 


blood) polsonting from 


The Duke of Anhalt, Germany, cele- 
brated his birthday by establishing a decora- 
tion for workingmen. Kvery laborer in his 
domintons who las been twenty ve yoars tn 
the employ ot the same person or firm will re- 
celve a silver medal, 

An EBuylish commercial traveler named 
Browning has distinguished hitmeelf in Parts 
by buytog « photograph of President Faure 
at the newsstand and tearing it to pleces, 
Ifi4« defense wae that tt bored him to see so 
many photographs of the President, 


“What makes ( ‘olonel ao popular? 
Don sure be is very stupid. He ean hardly see 
beyond bis nose,” said aiady toa friend, who 
replied “My dent, sharpesightedness ta not 
what makes a person popular, Itis what the 
colonel doesn't tell that yives bint such pop 
ulurity.” 


At Alliance, ©., an 


band of 





envrayed horse 
Allen Jotineon, who was 
attempting to bridle hin, bn bis touth, ifting 
after whieh he trampled bin 

The hand was torn off, and 


hittae trae Chie mae, 
nearly to death 


Johnsons collar bone and two ribs were 
broken 
George W. Cobb, Chaplain of the 


Bethel Misston Chapel, of St 
the philosopher 
tarinn tle 
cotlee toall poor people 


Louts, Is none 
because Ix a bumant 
offers alunch of sandwiches nud 
who will attend an 
hour's religious service each Sunday evening, 


ler tt 


(seneral Gordon, of Georgia, tells the 
war portod to Hlustrate 
Confederate currency 


following story of the 
the hitnukayve of the 
“Ohne dny & CAVAITY Iban rode inte camp on nw 
‘Hello, cavalryman 
‘DilKive you $9000 for your 


rensonably wood lorase 


add wa femot soldier, 


horse You woto (the bad place,,’ waa the 
horsemmn 4 reply 1 just paid $1000 to have 
him curled’ 


Vircount Gough, the Secretary of the 
sritish konbassy at Waehington, bas just suc 
coeded to his father's seat In the House of 
Lords tle aleo receives an annual pension of 
40 000 nwarded to the fiat viscount for three 
as a recoynition of tile conquest of the 
Punjab The Lord Gough ts the 
vrandson of that famous soldier, hence at his 
death the family will cease to draw the pen 


lives 
present 


aloo 


Fiyy: ‘What an uncertain man that 
Wiguvier is tn tis mood" Toimet him at a ban 
(uetthe other evening and he was as cordial 
A duy or two after I 
eawi hin justas he was coming outof a sand 


ssanyonue Could wish 


wich eating bouse and he wouldn'tso much as 


look at me bony ldon tsee anything re 
matkable atpout that IHiad you been a tan 
of tact, you would not have recognized him 


on the latter ocenston 


The advocates of the New Woman, 


with her ly ed ties of womans ap 
‘ wi i wit regret that the agitation 
ix ty neo ine a fin de sleele len In fact 
martini ‘ 1 Chiat Chie lem In aw ola 


a. 


of 


i 


See 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Fxceedingly stylish is a gown in black 
silk crepon, the skirt striped vertical with 
bands of rich cream guipure. The close 
fitting bodice ia of crepon, terminated at 
the waist by a belt of jets (Over thin, 
however, is a most novel garniture of 
guipure lace, Kelow the yoke \ine bands 
of the lace are fitted to the front of the bo 
dice, each side of ibe centre, and 
terminate ina short basque, Similar banda, 
forming short basques, are fitted on each 
sideof the upnder-artn seam and again ip 
the middle of the back. The small pointed 
yoke of black crepon ts surrounded by a 
deep berthe of guipure, forming sharp 
points over the tops of the sleeven, 

The sleeves are bouffante pufia to the 
elbow, and the collar band Is surmounted 
by Vandyke points of lace, 

A large bat of fancy black straw, 
trimmed with jets and cream lace, and 
long white gloves to the elbow, complete 
this ravissante loilette. 

The gown may be rendered in silk and 
in colors as well asin black, though black 
and white is again very chic, 

Anotber very elegant costume bas the 
exceedingly full cloche «akirt plain 
fitted bodice or ue silk crepon, 
the bodice being fitted at the neck by a 
collar band of white ilk, ‘The novelty of 
this gown is found in the jacket-bodice of 
white pique, This is shaped out round at 
the neck, but covers the entire bodice be- 
low the yoke line, the fulness of the darts 
falling as two flat godets and terminat 
ing in points just below the waist line. 
Hoth edges of the jacket are bordered by a 
band of white silk, edged with tiny loopws 
of gold cord, The immense gigot sleeves of 
white pique are adorned atthe top by bands 
of the gilledged milk and by two large 
pear! buttons, 

A large straw hat, with flaring trim, 
has fan-plaitings of marine blue silk and 
clusters of flowers, 

A more serviceable toilette is composed 
of peari-gray mohair and black and yellow 
foulard #ilk. The flaring akirt has a very 
narrow but faring front breadth, wide side 
breadths and «a godet back. A half inch 
from the edge it is surrounded by a nar- 
row black braid. The bodice of foulard 
eiik ina plain French blouse, with draped 
cotfar-tand and fminenre gigot sleeves, 
Straight bretelles of the mohair, edged 
with braid and adorned at the neck by 
tiny pointed revers of mohair, also edged 
with braid, form the only garniture of 
this bodice. These bretelles may be at- 
tached to the skirt, but are entirely sepa- 
rate from the bodies, thus admitting of 
varied cou binations. 

A small flat brimmed hatis (rimmed 
with abuneh of flowers and «a large bow 
of faney ribbon. 

An ecru linen bas ihe flaring skirt, fan- 
plaited and bordered above the hem, by a 
very broad band of white lace insertion, 

The plain blouse is embellished by an 
immenese colletof the linen, with entre 
deux forming square epauleties 
over the shoulders, but plaited at the front 
of the neck, and forming a abarp point to 
the waistin the centreof the front. The 
collar band is of white lace, adorned at the 
front by a bow of stem green ribbon, ard 
the bouffante puffed sleeves are finished 
by clowe Hitting lower manches of lace. The 
Kreen ribbon belt fastened at the front 
by two loops and «a buck le. 

Phe fat brinimed 
Sixteenth 
lace 


one on 


and 
marine tt 


of lace, 


hatis garnished with 
Century ribbon, Khowers and 

Costumes of pure white, from the plain 
crepou or milk to the tip of the 
be one of the prevailing fash. 
Shimmer dreas, and they will be 
, Doon and pigbt, in all the 
Varying graces of elegance, 

Drensy 


paras! 
shoes, wil) 
lone in 


Wort te Pibltige 


sieeves for afteruoon as well as 
evening Wear are nade quite short, reach 
ngoouly to the elbow. From thence falls 
ivery deep full frill of lace, covering the 
ari to the wrist. Sleeves of traneparent 
material are lined with thinest tarlelan to 
keep (hem in place, and caugot up with 
ribbon rometios with pretty effect, 

Yoko, revers collars and bands 
of matin or velvet ribbon edged or covered 
With jetare favorite modes of decorating 
silk or light woo! dresses. The bands ex 
tend from belt to neck, and three in front 
and three atthe back are the usual num 
ber, When used overa contrasting color 


they are effective, tiaking a short 


Salior 


very 


Waist look longer 
> 

Pure undyed #tlk with a WOAVO reser) 
bling Canvas and rather Coarse In terslure 


i Called Arabian silk It is used for tailor 
Bulle for boring and traveling wear 
Melt r 

se 
by 
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suiting for costumes and jackets for coo! 
days at the seaside or in the mountains. 
Aipacaand English mobair are likewise 
extremely popular. 

The newest summer Lonnete—ro called 
-are new in the sense of freshness, but 
not as marked novelties, and are made of 
crepe lisse, chiffon, Persian patterned nets, 
or exquisitely wrought Indian tssues, 
with laces to match. These French trifles, 
light as air, represent foreign “dress” 
styles, the delicate straws, satin braids, 
and bonnets made of rushes being reé- 
legated to a secondary place in'fashionable 
gowning. Aigrettes are very much in 
evidence this season, pink and gold and 
pink and cream aigrettes being first choice. 
A beautiful evening head-dreas, hes a 
crown of mauve net delicately wrought 
with violet, pear! and gold beads, mauve 
aigrette rieing from «# cluster of Scottish 
thisties and rosy violets by way of garni- 
ture, with fan folds at each side of the 
most exquisite Venetian lace. A roll of 
violet velvet and a glittering jeweled orna- 
ment at the back gave the finishing touches 
to one of the daintiest bonnets for a rosy 
blonde that ever left the hands of a Paris- 
jan milliner, 

The continued popularity of the shirt 
waists is proved by the demand for them, 
which is greater than ever before, and 
they comoin greater variety. They are 
made of dainty fancy shirtings, chambray, 
cheviot, lawns, nainsook, batiste and 
linen. Pink, blue and yellow are the 
favorite colors, and are made up 
with white linen collar and cuffs or all of 
the same material, Waists with starched 
fronte like shirta for men are rarely seen, 

and softer, more feminine waists are the 
proper thing. Linen and ecru batiste ere 
especially suitabietor traveling waists, and 
whether they are made of silk, linen or 
cotton, they all have the pointed yoke in 
the back, full fronts, and are buttoned 
with pearl buttons, 

Colored linen and duck gowns, made in 
the coat and skirt style, are to be as much 
worn as they were last year, and more 
fancy dresses of linen are trimmed with 
white or colored embroidery to match the 
gown. 


these 





Odds and Ends, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ KCTS, 


Pancakes, —Siftt otm* pint of flour with | 


two teaspoonfuls of baking powder intoa 
bowl. Add one half teaspoonful of salt 
and oue tablespoonful of butter. Rub the 
butter fine in the flour, add one-balf pint 
of water, two eggs and two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, Mix this intoa smooth batter 
and bake on a hot, well-greased griddle. 
Serve with maple syrup, 

Plain Omelet.—Three eggs, three spoon- 
fuls milk, one quarter teaspoonful salt and 
apinch of white pepeer; stir yolks, pep- 
per, salt and milk together; beat the whites 
to a atifl froth, and add the above mixture 
slowly to them, beating constantly; puta 
large frying or omelet pan over the fire 
with one-half tablespoonful butter; when 
hot pour in the omelet mixture; do not 
slir, but as the eggs set slip « broad-biaded 
knife under the omelet to keep from burn- 
ing on the bottom; when done slip the 
knife under one side of the omelet and 
double it over.; slip into a warm plate and 
set for two minutes in a hot oven; serve at 
once, 


A couple of onions plus a crust of bread 
isa day's rations for a Spanish laborer, 
and the bardy Scot witha raw onion or 
twoand an oatcake finds life weli worth 
living. In France a soup made from ontons 
is universally in use after all violent exer- 
tions, and during the Franco Prussian war 
was always on the bill of fare provided by 
the commissariat after a battle or retreat. 
Last and most conclusive testimony of ite 
usefulness, and strongest argument for its 
use, itis recommended for the complex- 
ion. lt oder these circumstances the state- 
meéntotaconfiirmed onion eater, to the ef- 
fect that a cup of black coffee taken im- 
mediately after onions and followed by a 
Kargie of cainphor and myrrh removes al! 
odor from the breath, is valuable. 

A small box with three shelves anda 
cover closing with a hook can be placed 
on the fire escape and serve capitally as an 
outside refrigerator for the warm days, 

Old flannel shirts make good dusters 
and can be washed weekly. For the rub 
bing of silver they are invaluable. 


A brass rod fastened by long brass hooks 


over a stationary wash basin in a bath 
room wakes a good rack for towels and 
wash cloths, 


Cheese omelet should be: 


nye twelve 


bade by break 
eggs it w 
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Parmesan cheese grated. Season with salt 
and pepper. Put in @ frying pan two 
ounces of butter. When melted, pour in 
the eggs. When they thicken sv fficiently 
fold in two and serve immediately. The 
secret of a good omelet depends mainly on 
two things—a careful adjustment of the 
heat, 80 that the egg* cook sufficiently on 
the outside to bear turning, while they aré 
yet soft on the inside, and # rapid service 
when cooked. The best wade omelet wil! 
spoil if kept waiting. 

Cocoanut Snow Sauce. — Beat the whites 
of three eggs loa stiff froth and boil one 
cup of sugar with balf cup of water until 
it forms a thread between two fingers: 
then gradually pour it into the beaten 
whites, stirring constantly; next add one 
cup of freshly grated cocoanut. 

Orange Fritters.—Pare and quarter six 
oranges and remove the white skin and 
pits; mix tne orange pieces with the same 
ingredients a8 apple trilters, drop the mix- 
ture by spoonfuls into the boiling lard ard 
fry « light brown, See that each fritter has 
three pieces of orange and serve with the 
following sauce: Stir two tablespoonfuls 
butter with six tablespoontuls of powdered 
sugar into a cream and add the yolk of two 
eggs and half cup finely-cut orange pieces; 
wet the a sauce pan of boiling 
water and stir until it melted, then 
serve, Care should be taken to choose 
oranges that are not bitter. 

Fillet of chicken, a la Maltaise,—Prepare 
the fillets of three fine young chickens, as 
directed before; lay the large fillets ona 
board with the skin side downward; make 
an incision in the centre of each fillet and 
fillit with one tablespoonful of chicken 
forcemeat, then sew itup. The forcemeat 
is prepared trom the mignons; season the 
fillets with one tablespoonful salt and one 
half teaspoonful white pepper; cut two 
truffles into six #lices, dip them in white 
of egg and lay one slice in centre of each 
fillet; put them in # buttered pan large 
enough to receive them, pour over four 
ounces inelted butter, cover with buttered 
paper and set ip a cool place, In the mean 
time prepere a rice border as follows: 
Place one-half pound well-washed rice in 
a saucepan over the fire; cover with cold 
water; cook five minutes; drain ine sieve 
and rinse off with fresh, cold water; return 
the rice to a saucepan again, cover with 
one pint milk; add one even teaspoonful 
of salt, and cook till thick and tender; 
then add one ounce butter and the yoiks 
of three eggs; butter a boader form, put ip 
the rice, and place iton a baking sheet in 
a hot oven: bake ten minutes. Fifteen 
minutes belore serving place the pan with 
the fillets in a moderately hot oven and 
bake from ten to fifteen minutes, basting 
frequent y. At the same time prepare the 
sauce: Melt one ounce butter in a sauce- 
pan; add two tablespoonfuls fine chopped 
onions, one tablespoonful grated carrots, 
one ounce of fine chopped cooked ham, 
and cook five minutes; then add two fine 
chopped musbrooms and one heaping 
tablespoontul flour, stir and cook three 
minutes; add one pint of chicken broth, 
asimall bouquet, one half cup mushroom 
liquor, twelve whole peppers, and cook 
five minutes, then remove the bouquet 
and cook five minutes longer; add one 
even teaspoonful salt; then strain. Cut 
three ruffles into fine slices, place them in 
a stuall saucepan with one gill Madeira or 
sberry wine over the fire, and cook five 
minutes; add this to the sauce, also one 
half teaspoonful beef extract and cook five 
ininutes longer. When ready to serve, 
turn the riceon to a warm dish, pour a 
little of the sauce over each fillet: arrange 
them on the top of the rice; dress the wing 
of each fillet with a paper ruffle, and serve 
with the sauce in a sauce bow!. 


Rauce it 
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THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 


] HEN the books come in, if they are 
dilapidated volumes for réhabilita- 


ting, Or ancient bindings for repair 
ing, they are corded up in huge piles, each 
with its label. It is aslow process, and 
the pressure of work is so great that it ts 
sometimes many months before the books 
make their way around the sbop and 
finally return, looking bright and new 
and beautiful, to another 
away. 


_ 
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table not far 


W hen the book comes in it g06s first toa 
girl, one of a row Sitting at the end of the 
ong room. Here, if the binding is to be 


entirely replaced, the old covers are cut 
off and the sections are cut apart by means 
of knives. The edges are then scraped 
clean of giue and paste, the girls being 
dexterous in their employment As x 
i i AS On 
af this work ba ou ele a sua DOV at 
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press like a giant letter-preas, where they 
are submitted to great pressure to smooth | 
out the wrinkles and make them compact 
and solid. 

They are then carefully carried to an 
iron machine—tbe only- one in the shop— 
where a number of circular saws revolving 
on a shaft cut small grooves in their backs, 
These are for the sewing threads. 

The sewing girls pext take the tooks 
and place then on a wooden frame strung 
with vertical cords which exactly fit into 
the grooves. The sections are sewed, in 
and out, their fall | ngth, and fastened to 
the cords. In cases where the book is 
made up of single leaves they are sewed 
up into sections before they go> to the 
frame. 

Next a boy, aproned to the throat, slaps 
on the five sbeets, and then the book is 
ready for the forwarders. 

The forwarders first tri the eiges of 
the book smooth with a knife-jawed ma- 
chine worked by a lever. The size of the 
book always 6q uals the size of its smallest 
page. The boards—a fine variety of tar- 
board—are now fastened on by stitching 
them on with the binding cords, the ends 
of which are frayed and glued down. A 
boy takes tbem from under the bands of 
the forwarders and they are placed ina 
press to remain over night. 

The next operation is the producing of 
the convex curve on the back and the cun- 
cave face of the voluwwe. This is accom. 
plished by the sitnple means of pounding 
the edges with « broad-faced bammer un- 
til the proper sbape is reached. It now 
goes again to the press, and the back is 
left protruding and again pounded until 
the edges lap over just the width of the 
boards. It is then strengthened with 
numerous layers Ol papers glued on, 

The leather has all been cut to the pro- 
per siss and shape. The edges of each 
piece are whittled down by means of a 
sharp, short knite working on the surface 
of a fine whetstone, which sharpens it 
every time it slips from the leather. 

The leather is then daubed with a pre- 
pared glue and fastened to the book very 
much a8 a schoolboy covers his reader 
with paper. In most books this operation 
is usually preceded by the aldition of 
headbands, ornamental appencages of 


| striped vellum, which conceal the folded- 


in leather back. The back is made 

by means of a spring cardboard whi 
covers the whole of it and is glued at its 
edges to the tarboards, Across this, at 
regular intervals, pieces of string are 
giued to imilate the cords of ancient bind- 
ings. A “half ievant’’ book is one in 
which the back and corners are covered 
with levant and the rest of the surface 
with paper. A ‘“tfull-levant’’ is entirely 
covered with the leatber, 

Making marbled edges is an art in itself. 
The colors to be used are thickened and 
placed in a shallow basin, then shaken and 
combed together until they assume the 
inarbled appearance. The edges of the 
book are dipped into the liquid and then 
dried. For gilding the edge must be thor- 
oughly smoothed by scraping with steel 
instruments, then treated with glaire, or 
diluted egg albumen. Gold leaf is next 
laid on quickly and then polished away 
with an agate burnisher, leaving the edge 
a beautiful gilt. 

The book is now ready for the finisher. 
This is the part of the work which requires 
the greatest skill and art. 

The beautiful designs in gilt and the 
lettering are all ‘tooled.”’ A ‘‘tuol’’ isa 
brass die made in France and shaped liké 
the part or the whole of a design. The 
portion of the cover to be “tooled”’ is first 
painted with glaire, and gold leaf is put on 
and the heated ‘‘tools’”’ are pressed dow! 
upon it, leaving the design fixed on (lé 
leather. The lettering is put on in & sitil- 
lar way. Sometimes the insides of the 
covers are beautifully fitted with silk and 
tooled. 


— 





The new State of Uiab is contemplat!'s 
the trial of an experiment, the result ©! 
which would be most noteworthy. T's 
youngest of the American Comimonh- 
wealths proposes to introduce an innova 
tion into one of the oldest of English con: 
stitutional forms, the trial by # jury 
twelve good men and true—which Nas 
dated from even before King Alfred > 
reign. Utab proposes an eight-mev jury 
system in civil cases, three fourths o! '!° 
pang! to render a verdict. Under such ® 
system it would not be possivie f 
juror to force a disagreement, and &% 
mically the trial process would be 
cheaper than it isnow. Such 4 
riminal cases would bea pe! ss 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, 





the habits and tastes of butterflies 
a and moths, there seems still much 
more to be taught us from the open book 
of Nature, Every collector or entomolo- 


Vi UCH as we have already jearned about 


A? 


gist is aware how very local many species | 


are wontto be. Although the food-piant 
may abound ip every nook and corner of a 
country, and, to all appearances, every 
necessary condition for some insect’s life 
is fulfilled, yet no where can this same in- 
sect be found except, perhaps, in a space a 
few yards square. 

Curious enough it is, too, that Nature, so 


caretul to preserve the species, and 80. 


careless of the life of the individual speci- 


men, should endow a motb or butterfly | 
with a life that is frail in the extreme, if 


we except the bawk moths, which cling 
tenaciously to life even when chloroform 
is administered, While the mature insect 
dies when pinched or struek down by the 


band, the egg from which the moth ur but- | 
terfily comes forth is able to endure ex. | 
tremes of heat and cold with perfect im. | 


munity from death. A temperature of ten 
degrees Fahrenheit has failed to freeze the 
young blood of the tiny life within the 
tiny sbell no larger than a pin’s head; a 
cluster of butterfly eggs, upon a withered 
stalk of grass, bas defied the burning heat 
of the sun glaring down upon the sand of 
the Sahara. 

Cntomologists visiting Greenland have 
found the same species of moths and but 
terflies existing there as at Grindelwald, 
and among the Swiss mountains generally. 
When Europe emerged from its glacial 
state, many scores of insects were forced 
slowly but surely tomigrate up the moun- 
tain sides or to emigrate to frosen Arctic 
lands, 

Brazil is probably the best hunting- 
ground in the world, out of a total of ten 
thousand species, no fewer than five thou- 
sand are said to be found there. In Peru, 
a scientist is reported to have taken seven 
hundred different species in a single year. 

Perbaps the great discoveries yet to be 
made will emanate from Borneo, There 
is another more remarkable fact than that 
of the localness of Lepidoptera that is en- 


, dull 


had heard reports of a tribe called Dokos, 
no bigger than boys ten years old—tbat is, 
about four feet in height—with dark olive 
colored complexions, whose main articles 
of diet consisted of serpents, ants, and 
mice. At a later date he himself came 
across a race of dwarfs called Obongos, 
whose appearance and customs are fully 
described in a book entitled ‘“The Country 
of the Dwarfs.”” He found them dwelling 
in a forest, scattered at intervals near the 


seitiements of the full-grown aborigines. | 
_ He describes them as skilful hunters and 


trappers of game, using no iron weapons, 
but only bows and arrows, the latter of 
which they tip with poison. They never 
remained long together in the same place; 
but when food began to grow scarce, 
moved off in search of new quarters, On 
several occasions he entered their huts, 
which were oval in shape, resembling the 


baif of a severed orange, and high enough | 
to allow a full grown man to stand upright | 


without touching the roof. They are re- 
presented as having prominent cheek- 
bones, thick lips, fat noses, and low, nar- 
row foreheads, while their average height 
is about four feet seven inches. 

The next explorer who makes mention 
of the forest dwarfs is Dr. Schweinfurth, a 
Professor of Heidelberg University, who 
in three years (1868-1571) penetrated the 
heart of Africa as far as the previously un- 
known region of Mombuttu. He gives an 
extremely interesting account of the 
dwarts, whom he describes under the 
generic term of Akka. According to him, 
they inhabit the forest region lying to the 
south of the Mombuttu people, whom they 
assist against the neighboring tribes. They 
are skilful hunters, very cunning and 
cruel, and have no domestic animals ex- 
cept poultry. Two specimens whom he 
captured measured respectively four feet 
one inch and four feet four inches; and he 
néver came across any whose height ex- 
ceeded four feet ten inches, The personal 
characteristics of the two captured dwarts 
are thus describod: ‘Their skin was of a 
brown tint, the color of partially 
roasted coffee; their heads were large, set 
on thin, weak necks; chest fat and con- 


tracted, with protuberant bellies; hands | 


| small and well formed; jaw projecting and 


gaging the thought of many collectors; | 


this is the keen sense of taste or smell 
which butterflies and moths possess, The 


connection in the human being between | 


taste and smell is so intimate that it isa 


matter of difficulty to say where the one. 


ends and the other begins. Certainly, 
with regard to moths and butterflies, one 
is ata loss to say why certain smells and 
the evaporation of certain liquids sbould 
attract them, 

The common notion that the quest of 
honey is the sole object for which a moth 
or butterfly exists, has long been exploded 
by the experience and experiments of even 
the tyro in entomology. 

Among moths, the Noctus, and among 
butterflies, the Vanests have long been 
lured to destruction by the simple device 
of treacling. This, for the bencfit of the 
uninitiated, may be briefly explained us 
smearing the boles of trees with a decoc- 
tion of brown sugar, beer, and rum. The 
process here mentioned has resulted ip the 
discovery of many species of Noctus and a 
few geometers, that otherwise might never 
have been known to the entomologist. 

Sweetness, either in honeyed or other 
form, cannot be, then, the sole attraction 
for insects. Further, it has been shown 
that strength of smell, rather than sweet- 
ness, has the greater effect. In the case of 
the Purple Emperor, the old mode of 
catching this prize by means of a net at- 
tached toa pole twenty feet long has been 
superseded by the discovery of the insect’s 
taste for game. The word ‘‘game” is used 
of maiice aforethought, for the heautiful 
insect delights in the taste of the juice of 4 
mucb decom posed cat, or the fragrant es 
sence it is able to distil from: a hare’s skin 
that has been kept in the sun until ripe for 
operations, These juices, too, seem tw in- 
toxicate, though to a less degree, as do the 
sugar, rum, and beer. 
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and geographers, it may be clearly 
gathered that the existence of a 
nomadic race of undersizs1 
article of popular belief aimong the an- 


ees the statements of early historians 
4 


nell Was an 


cients. It remains, therefore, to inquire 
how far the investigations of modern 
African explorers tend to confirm the 


truth of this traditior 
With the increased kt wieige the 


térior, it is interesiing not 4 6 ré 4 
of the traditions ner g "Vu 
race of Central Africa. As early as j 
Du Chaillu, a well-known African traveler, 


very prognathous, their 
measuring sixty and sixty-six degrees re- 
spectively. 

Emin Pasha during his eight years’ re" 
sidence at the Equator occasionally en- 
countered individuals of the same race. 
By nim they are described as being divided 
into numerous small tribes, with no settled 
abodes, leading a nomadic life among the 
Mombuttu and Amadi. They have neither 
lances nor spears, but make exclusive use 
of the bow and arrow, Two distinctly 
marked types of physiognomy are found 
among them; some having # pale yellow 
skin, the color of ivory, while others pos- 
sess 2 dark skin tinged with red. Their 
general appearance is described in terms 
nearly identical with those of Dr. Schwoin- 
furtb, with the addition that their bodies 
are covered with a thick stiff bair almost 
resembling felt. Individual specimens 
measured five feet five inches (a man of 
exceptional height), three feet six inches, 
and three feet one inch, the last being a 
girl of fourteen. 

Their dwellings are described as low 
oval-sbaped structures, with doors from 
twoto three feetin height, placed at the 
ends. The houses aréarranuged in «a rough 
circle, the centre of which is left clear fer 
the chief and bis family. About one bun- 
dred yards in advance of the camp, along 
every path leading away froin the settit- 
ment, is placed a sentry house with # door- 
way looking up the track, The approaches 
are further protected by poisoned skewers 
artfully concealed among the dead foliage 
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WoRKERS AND WEARINESS —It is 4 
popular belief that weariness 16 a pliysical 
symptom alone—that is to say, paople bs 
come Ured because their muscles are weary 
—whereas, in truth, muscular weariness 
depends not on the musclié alone, but on 
themanneérin which tn6 muscle all along 
in its work is aided and supported by the 
reat of the body. The blood, sweeping 
through the whole body, washes out of the 


muscle all hurtful bodies, providing al- 


ways the blood stream is pure, If the 
blood-stream be sluggish, or if the blood 
coming to the muscle be already loaded 


with burtful bodies, the clearance is slow 
or wholly fails, and weariness comes on 
rudest 


apace But even the simplest and 


inuscular tasks are not carried out by the 


muscles alone, for the brain and the nerves 
share in them too Lis @ COmMMon @x pe 
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Conversely an emotion may appear to take 
from us all our muscular strength. Now 
the muscles neither know nor feel; their 
weariness cannot be effected by any emo- 
tion. That weariness which is pul aside 
by hope or which is hurried on by despair 
must be a weariness not of the muscles, 
but of the nervous system; and Professor 
Foster proves that the greater part at least 
of wearness is begotten not in the muacie, 
but in the brain. 


_o—ee 


Rovring.—While routine sadly chafes 
enthusiastic and bopeful people, some 
undoubted!y who thrive upon it. We re 
call an old gentioman who was a perfect 
model of routine. He was born, lived, 
and died in the same house, stood at the 
same counter in hie own little store tor 





sixty years, selling about the same num.- | 


ber of cotton spools, and rolls of tape and 
yards of calico every day, and laying 
aside the same little profits every night; 
never speculated or had any superabund- 
ant stock; walked through the same streets 
four times every day between his house 
and his store, accomplishing in all about 
sixty-five thousand miles; never leaving 
home except when he went semi-annually 
Lo an adjacent city to buy goods; listened 
or dozed in the same pew every Sunday; 
never married; never went to any place of 
amusement; never read any but old fash- 
joned books, and those somewhat heavy; 
and, in short, was never known to move 
one inch out of his regular orbit. He 
traveled in asmalil circle, but it satisfied 
him; be was never unbappy and never 
anxious about anything; be bad a good di- 
gestion, slept well, had no bad habits, no 
enthusiastic friends; be gave no cflence in 
anything, was never elated, and never de 
pressed, never soared, and so never tell, 
never sought or desired any change, and 
would bave glided on contentedly for tive 
hundred years, if death had seen fit to 
overlook him. If the world were peopled 
with mon of this sort we might have great 


peace; but what would be our progress ? 
EE a 


NSLEMP.—Every man muat sleep accord. 
ing to bis temperament. Kight hours is 
the average, If a man requires a littie 
more or leas, be will find itout for bimeelf. 


Whoever, by work, pleasure, sorrow, or | 


by any other cause, is regularly diminish- 
ing his s.eep is destroying his life. A man 
may hold out ‘yr 4 time; but Nature keeps 


close account, and DO man Can Uéeceive her, | 


—_———  - > 
The Steel Horse, 

Times change and we change with them. 
The growth of the bicycle in popular favor 
has been wonderful, and even now the 
horse has been almost superseded by it. 
The student of history fifty years hence 
may perhaps read of the glorious “Charge 
of the Bicycle Brigade; of another King 
Richard reeling from the bloody field of 
Tewkesbury and offering to exchange Eng- 
land for a Monarch bicycle; of another 
Sheridan scorching down the Winchester 
pike grasping @ pair of handle bars on bis 
swift Monarch; of another Paul Kevere, 
not pausing 4 moment to tighten his saddle 
girth as he nervously watches for the 
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15 
signal light inthe old North Church tower, 
which waa to ring up thecurtain of the 
revolution, but standing by his Monarch, 
examining it carefully to see that all outs 
were tight and tires hard fora run that 
was destined to become memoarabie. 

The bicycle bas come to stay, and the 
reign of the horse is over, while the sup- 
remacy of even the cable, electric and 
steam cars inay yet be overthrown The 
‘“iolden Age,"’ the ‘Electric Age,’’ or any 
other rewarkably progressive period iu 
the world’s history pales into insignificance 
before the wonderful growth and popular. 
ity of the bicycle. 

This is the “Bicycle Age,” and the king 
thereof is the “Monarch.”” You can get 
them in four styles, as per description ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap coat in 
1860 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine, It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs lesa than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes, If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen 
uine always has our tame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 
imitations, There are many of 
them, 


PRESERVA- of clothes by the 


use of Deolstines’ 
Kiectric Soap, is 
“an owt abl intent 
PACT Ol a penein- 
tion, Itin nolan experiment or a 
wild assertion, butabsolutely rRUK 
Think carefully whether you preter 
lo save # Cont or LWO On BOaP, OF 
dollars on clothes, You ean't do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name ot 


TION 


DOBBINS SOAP M'F’G CO, 
Successors to 1, 1, Cragin & U»., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


DOLLARD & CQO.,, 


TOU PKE is win 
i223 
IMESTNUT ST 
Philadelphia, 
“remier Artiste 


IN HAIR * 


Inventors of the CFELENHKATED thosmha stern 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Deseription of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Geutiemen. 

Instructions enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy. 


TOUPRER AND SCALP, FOR WiGe, INCH BA, 
INCHES. | No lt, round of the 





No.1. The round of the hee. 
head, | No. 2. From forelead uver 
No 2 From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2, 


back as far as bald. | No.4 From ear w ear 


No 4. Over forehead as | over the top. 

far as required. | No.4 From ea: to om 
So 4 Over the crown round the foretead, 

of the head, 


(Ley have always ready for sale a splendid Htock of 
ute’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wig... 
frizettos, Braids, Curia, etc., beautifully manufa - 
tured, and as cheap as any eetabiishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactared and solid at 
Dollard’s for the past Afty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised the 
demand for it Keeps steadily tncreasing. 

Also DOLLAKD'SR KEGENEKATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanitum when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an of! 

Mrs. KAimondson Gorter writes lo Messrs. Dollard 
& (o., send her a bottle of thetr Hervanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hatr 
tn Englaod, 

MKS. FDMONDHON GOKTEIL 

(rak Lodge Thor, 
Norwich, Norfolm, England 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELFINIA 

| have used ‘ldeliard’s Hertvanitum FEatract. o/ 
Vegeotabie Hatr Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
yoars wilh great aivantage, My hair, from rapid! 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been kept by | 
in ite wouted thickness aud strength. It Is the bess 
wash | have ever used 


Nov., 2%, ‘#6. 


A. W. KRUSBELL, U. 5. N 
To MBB. KICHARD DOLLARD, IZA (Chestoutat., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number of years, use! 
the ‘‘Dollard’«s Herbanium Extract, and | do tn 
Kkoow of any which equals tt asa pleasant 

aod healthful clesuser of the hair 

Very respectfully 

LKMONAKID M1 EKS 
4.x-Member of (ongroma, 402 Liistrict 


refreshing 


repared only and for sale, wholesale ar retal:, an) 

applied professionally try 
> . 
DOLLARD & CQ.,, 
( bMS | i } 
uz Rue 
e 
. a a » o a Lm 
yo 
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Humorous. 


There t «when tan would be alone 
Par! the u ‘ding croe@d 
W here be eprivacy can o8n 
A t mk tilet mite out loud 
(ine of these tlhmes, withaut a doubt, 
Ie when he fret bestrides 
A bike and netghtore ail come out 
lowe how we he ides 


A water «pout A temperance orator. 


A cheap summer trip—On a bavava 
akin 

ute another face on the matter- 
houge 

With some folks, what you wear 
counts more than what rou are 


The fall of the year and the fall of a 


theatrical company begin with a frost 


When we say “It's as long as it’s 


broad,” may we safely conciade that it fs all 
~juare? 

Heez: ‘Why is it the clock never 
etrikee more than twelve? Meez “Because 


it hasn't the face to do such @ thing 


smaliwort: “Oh, it was @ yreat occa- 
gion, Wine was ae poeonti ne Water Colonel 
Peru rte ey ae plentiful ae that? 

some |ike the «pring time best, and 
some prefer the summer but al tiuet aadrmit 
that the lodlan sumuser te Che best of fall 

“Pao isitrmaht to call a man born in 
Poland «a Pole? aoe couUrne, my child 
"We the if wm toa be tort in bMeolland, te he 
@ tlole’ 

Creditor: “Can't you do something 
for thie billet It hae been running & long 
thine Debtor “LT can let 18 stand a wit 
and rest 

He: “And the jast thing I did was to 
Kise lier Il came near forgetting it she, ber 
riva Lo ostreradel Gtotmme $0 waeruicl Lee the ast 
thing you d thio of 

Young lady on yrand stand: ‘The 
umpire called a foul, mat T don’teven see a 
feather Hier escort “Put you tiost remem 
ber that this tana piloted nine 


“I'm ured to all sorts of work,’’ re- 
tomrked the applicant fora jet “Well, take 
your plok emi t bome of the gang, “Or per 
hape you wou f prefer a shoved 

Kepartee: “You are nothing but a 
bag of wird, sneered the clrous tent lhe 
Domticnrs, fre tte trecdiggtemtion, swelled wisilely 
“At lenat, it oretorted, “Ll am self support 
lng 

’ / 

Fat woman: I think I’ve got ma-: 
jaria 

Drevetarr Woityy cher vacvea Ghitri de sae? 

Fat woman | feel very heavy when | get 


upin the morning 


When ai Yankee ypirl is Kissed, she 
looks surprised and ways ° How could you 
To which the sa repeltess “ht with getwer tne 
Mreat pleasure to show you, and proceeds to 


ive her a dupitoute 


Rageon Tatters: Dose people up ter 
dat house romsted « whole sheep yest dy, an 
dey got thee of tt left awe: 

Kollingstane Nome lid ye gitany? 

Ragen Tatters We l asked de lady, an 
she gitinine de cold shoulder 


What to him was love or hope? What 


te ttt wae joy « cute Hie stepped on a bat 
of mit led memapy the gots 1 left on the ep 
wenceet stale ced ohit« feet flew out like wild 
flerce wloew* and tbe struck enel stair wit 
sound lite a dru creed the gis below with 
the scrul re things sumbed like «a Qend to 
mere Nylen come 

“Pillam’s bill came back to-day,”’ said 
thre brook mee pret 

“Wiat did Ve to say’  usked the mer 
Chant 

“He dtin't yt! we ote) say It was his 
widow iw 1t “ay x She writes Drevin tt 
you think f litigw au btllitea than whe 
lam lee oad t ea tae the vou are tnther 
running it tothe ground? 

*Cbariie,” remarked Foyg, ‘‘you are 
teant to le aw writer 

“Ab! repited arite blushing slightly at 
the complinent you bave seen some of the 
things Lhave t ned of? 

“No mata boggy 1 wasn t referring to what 
your have writts 1 Was shinply Chitin king 
What a splendidear you had for carrying «a 
pen. Llintnense, (bartie stuiply tmupense’ 


A man dies, leaving a pumber of debts, 


Shich bis widow isin neohurry to pay. A eur 
Viving friend of the deceased remonstrates 
with her pon ber negligence 

“What! he says tndignautiv, “you hesttate 
almerot paytog this thoney about lenving your 
onan untarnisthed athe” 

Ah’ you see sighs the widow, “my poor, 
Gear busbands name was Sinith, and there 
are ®©) thany Stith. that perhaps notady 
wou dever koos 

“Wh 


at beautiful tuve is that ?"" asked 


a gent ‘ Morgan griacer 


ore " hi late ant Italia 


‘ earest 


THE SATURDAY 


Two Pains or Jokixno BroTHens,—A 
ludicrous incident recently tock piace tn 


Liverpool. There are two brothers who 


parted many years ago when boys—one of | 


them going to America to seek Lis fortune, 
and the other remaining in Liverpool to 
make it. They bave both been eminently 
successful in that respect, and bot long #go 
the brotber in America determined to visit 
the brother in England. The time of the 
vinit was settied by correspondence, and 
the American set aail, The Eoglishmapn is 
& notorious wag, and arranged that an 
acquaintance shonid meet the American 
as bie brother acd conduct bim tothe 
hotel. The American, who 
great wag, on thetrip decided to play ex 

actly the same joke on bis brother, asking 


an acquaintance whom he met on the sbip | 
fora few hours. The | 


to personate bim 
acquaintance entered into the spirit of the 
joke, and when the verse! arrived at Liver 
pool was found 
English brother and driven to the hotel 
The real American brother followed more 
leisurely, chuckling over his joke In the 
meanwhile the English brother 


over his joke. It happened that the two 
real brothers met in the lobby of the hotel, 
and though they bad been parted #0 many 
years, they knew each other. At frat, with 
blank amezement they greeted each other; 
and then, as they explained their mutual 
jokes, laughed long and heartily. 
cliunax was yet to be reached. An expian 
ation in regard tothe gentiemen who had 


personated them, and who were pow, aa 


they imagined, playing a huge joke on 
each other, showed that they also were 
brothers who had been separated from 


bos hood, but who did not Know each otber 
when they met. The first pair of brother. 
burried up to (beir etting room, and after 
the situation had been ex; lained all round 
the comedy of errors was p.easantivy ended 
by an old-fashioned EFaoglish dinner, 


ll~ 


LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOTSIE, 











was alto a 


by the personater of the | 


had also | 
gone to the hote), burs ing with merriment | 


But the | 









EVENING POST. 








| Wyew APPROACHING AN ICEBERG,—The 
captain of an océan steamer in most cases 
fiuds out when h‘s vessel is approaching 
an iceberg from the men down In the en 
[hat seems strange, butitis a 
It appears that when @ | 


gine-room 
fact never'! ¢iers 
steamsbip enters water c 
than that through which it has been going 
ite propeller rune fester, Such water 
usually «urrounde the vicinage of bergs fer 
maoy miles When the propellers action, | 
therefore, is accelerated witbout the steam 
power being increased, word is pressed up 
to the cfficer ou the bridge that icebergs 
may be expected and a close look-out 18 
established, 


Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World's Fair. 


AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 








| 





SIMPLIFIED 
(WAGGENER 
Mailed) on receipt of price, $100 send 
for Circular ‘ Kh braces, P iblisher, 
Fourth Street, Philadelptita, Pa 


OOKKEEPING 


Ris 








FINEST MATERIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 














EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


MONARCH 


Four Models—885 and 8100. 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cyc.e Co. 


Factory and Main Office :- Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES : —-New York, San Prancisco, Sait Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. | 


EM 


IL WERNER. Agent, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


nsiderably colder | siveping Cars 


Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal.* No Smoke. No Cinder, 


On and after June 28, 1895 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 





Buffalo lay Express } cas 

Parior aud Dining Car, daily 9.0am \- , 

Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily. x pm [s* 

. i lS> 

Villian. sport Express, week-days, 5.45, 10.00 am, 4.00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.40 


> mh. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and bu ois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.3) pm 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30. (two-hour 
iu) 5.9), 9 11. am, 12.50, 1.30, 2 35, 5.00, 6.10, 


s 2) dining car pm, 12.l0night. Sundays—4.16, 4.40, 
1 am, $2.40, 6.00. 4.25 (dining car) pm, 12.10 aignet, 

Leave 4th and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 5.10, 9.90, 10.18, 
1 tam, 12.57 «Dining car’, 2.38, 3.4, 6.12 g.10 
rlineng car’ 1.4 pam. Sunday 3.55, 8.10, 10.18 a m, 
] ‘ 4, 6 12 5.10. dining car), 11.4 pm, 


Leave New York, fuot of Liberty street, 8.00 9.00, 
10.9, 11.90 am, 1.40, 2 90, 3.30, 4,00 (two-hour train), 
5.00, 6.00. 7.90, 8.45610.00p m, 12.4 night. Su — 
9.18) 10,00, 11.30, a m, 2.30, 4.00, 6, 6.00 p m, 16 
night. 

arlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
ou night trains w and from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, €.05, 8,00, 
9.00 am, 1.00, (saturday only, 1.32 pm), 2.00, 4,40, 
5.9). 6.08, 9. pu. cuvuays—46. 27, 5.32. 9. Mam, 1.06, 
4.20. 6.4%. 945 pm. (9.45 pm, daily does not con- 
nect for Fasten.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For hentzvitie and Pottstown -Expresa, 5.35, 10, 
ll. 


am, 12.45, (saturdays only, 2.42 pm) 4,0, 6,00, 
ym. Accom,., 4.4) 4.42 il,®am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22 
*.2 pm, Sunday—Express 4.00, 9.05am, 11.30 pm. 
Acemn., 7.4, 11.45 @m, 40) pm 
For Reading express, 6.35, lu. am, 12.45, (Saturdays 
' fpin), 4.00, 6.00, 11. p m. Accom,, 4.2m, 
7.4.8 m, 1.4, 4%, 5.27.0 pm. Sender. Spree, 
4.0, 905 am, il.%# pm. Accom., 7,0 am, 6.0 


rpm 
For Lebanon and Harrisburg —Express, 8.35, 10.0 @ 


m. a <. 4.%, 6 pm. Accom., 
41Ham. 7.2! pin Studay—Express, 4.00, 7.5) am. 
For lottsville- Express, 5.45. Iv.00 a m, 4.4, 6,00, 
1. pm om. 4.0, 7.42 am, L@&pm. san- 
day F.xapress, 4.0. 4.05 am, 11.30 pm. Accom., 
Ue | " 
For Shamokin and Willtamsport -Express, 8.35, 10,00 
an Lou. p m sunday —Express. 9.0 a m, 
#’ pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm, Accom., 4.20 am, Sundays—Ex- 
pre ‘oa 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days -Fapress. 5. 9.00. 1) 45am (Saturdays 
by bce mad 1.09 0, 5.9, >. pm. Ae- 
mneetation, s.0ain. $64 6 2pm. $1.00 Axecur- 
i +i ; i? sunday Fxpress, 7.3), 5.00, 
im | iam ¢@pn Accommodation, 8,00 
sim. 4 u s bacurst train 7,4) 4 ma. 
Recuruing. leave Atlantic Cily depot) week-days, 
H Kpress, OM ts i) 7.0, 7 BLS 15, 9.00, 
Amn re 74). 9.8) pi. Accom. 
(Wation, 6.2 sO 4 4.02 3 1. 91.400 Excursion 
train, treat t vl sippy Ave., pm. Sui- 
‘ bexype P tu “ Hoo mm 7.00. 7a, 
‘bi pe \ccotninm «lations am 5.56pm. 
$ * becur train, f mf t Mississipyel Ave. 
‘ pu Varior Cars on all express trains. 
FoR CAPr MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
soul Jersey Paiinwad), Express am (saturdays 
m), 4.15 pm. Sundays Db, "15am. 
Brigantine, Week-days, Su aun. 4 om 
Lakewoul, Week-days, 5.00 am, 4% pm. 
loetatied time labies al teket odices, N. E. corner, 


Broad and (Chestnut s r-ets S33 Chestnut street, 9 8. 
Teuth street, 609s. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations, 
Unten Transfer Company wil! call for and check 
baggage from hotels aud residences 
[. A SWEIGARD, . . HANCOCK 
Geteral Superintendent. Genera) Passenger Agent. 











PAILADELPHIA’S FAMOUS 
FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 
Fairyland IMumination Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday Nights. 
Amusements of Every Description. 


Sten mers 


Streets 


Round Trip Fare 


hourly frou Christian 


25c. 


(* Yeurs, 10 Cents. 


Race and 


Children Under 


“]tmay be true whatsome men Say. 


—_ Itmaun betru 
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It costs a trifle More 


endorses * 
Iris a solid cake 





es * 
O 


, f : 
ats alt ‘Ss qt 


as the finest 


couring soap-» 
‘or many years SAPOLIO has stood 


article of this kind in the world. It knows no equal, and 
al, and, 


whata men Say,” 











and best 


although 


outlast two cakes of 
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